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‘The term, due to circumstances beyond ous control, is probably an overworked phase but in the ase ofthe 
(Canadian isa very appropriate statement. With the retirement of aur twa graphic arta teachers las June there 
was a necessary tansition| wolved for our new teacher, Mr. Moraley and this resulted in a delay in get- 
{ing the fis issue ofthe school paper printed. As editor, Ido want to express our thanks to Mx. Mortaley for 
the many additional hours he has worked, not only in preparing for his classes but also in completing the 
‘number of printing assignments requested ona regula bass, This appreciation is also extended 0 Mi, Ze 
‘who came back out of retirement to assist in the preparation of the Canadian, 

(One of purposes ofthe editorial is to info parents, former students and s0 on, of the various activities hap 
‘pening a Sir James Whitney, The fact that this first fssue is being prepared hall way through the school year 
‘males this information sharing rather difficult because af the large numberof events that have occured. At the 
tisk of sacrificing quality for quantity, the following is a brief summary ofthese activities and Ido apologise 
forthe shoe gun approach in reporting these. 

‘Last June alange number of sta, riends and family gathered a che Ramada Tonto pay special tribute to several 
stall members who retired after many years of dedicated service to the students at this school. This included 
‘Mr. Ken Graham and Mrs, Ruth Morzs from our secondary school, Mr. Non Hoxford and Me, Diter Zeck, 
rape arts teachers in the vocational department and Mrs: Mary Marg Graham and Mas, Eleanor Gofcen fom 
the Sagonaska School A separate feature will be included in the Canadian to recognize thei contributions, Two 
other staf members have let the schoo also: Miss Andrea Morrison who took ups new position inthe Toronto 
trea and Mr. Peter Somogyi who resigned from the Provinclal Media Centre A second retirement Was alsa held 


‘and Mis, Sharon Ainsworth 
llzabeth Rannard, one of our audiologists let in June and has 
‘There are several new faces within the Sagonaska stall also There are 
the Hastings County Board of Education — Al MeNell and Vivian Rose 
sf nthe residence include Bill urton, Fred Ryan ann Karen Wright, One of the secretaries, Chas 
Sant; is on medical leave and we would like to wish her a speedy tecovery. In her absence we are pleased (0 

‘to the schoo ofice, We do have a Tange stat with many department and I hope that 


receding list 
onal development for staf, The first four days of 
‘caching sal this involved 4 


ian earlier closing in une, Secondary teachers ae now extensively volved in ating expertise with the ne 
PATHS projet that was tntodced a the elementary level and we hope to have fate aces explaining tho 
‘roar in more det. The teaching stl fom al cas were also involved ina ery scceafal OFT Conlerenee 
the ton schoo! on November I and Id Next years Conrence is ached to be ntl by our sal 

tna faure sue of dhe Canad we hope doa feature onthe new sens nth elementary a secondary 
proframs and ls in the Sagoaska Scho. In this sue we ate highlighting the 1947 Graduating las, Once 

in this eat chalks to the cooperation of weather andthe work of many atodents an state Ui ve n 
7 tating enbut ote raduaten We do wih then every sucees n the fre, wether i ate pose econ 
any institutions o in the work pace and we hope that they oll Keep into and visit often 

noe lon or chon his year ae mer of de om Ninon Cat Cole who a 
cattetly enol in various yocaonal progam atthe seconary lve. Tha revereinepation is WONG very 
Successfully and we are pleased wo have them on our campus Earlene Fl Lauren Baker, David Tet, 
Ah Trin ia ee repented choo 
‘ron several av 


and Mrs.Germain, This fourdlay trip to Gallaudet University 
in Washington inchuded seudents from the Rokarts School is London, and Toronto and was organised by Mobert® 
from our school. Another event which took place in November was a vist by ous Deputy Minister Mr Shapiro, 
Fron iis comments and the thank you letters we received; be enjoyed his visie with the student and staff very 
smiich and we were very pleased to have hm on campus visting the Various departments. At the end of Naversber 
‘ye held our fist term patentteacher interview night and based on the number of parents who were here and 
‘their comments, are hoping fo hold a second term parentteacher interview night ater on in the Spring, Thanks 
to the efforts of Mr. Bames and the senior students along with a large numberof local veterans we di hold oar 
anntal Remembrance Day Program in the gymasium and the service di a grea deal to remind tus of how much 

re owe to others, On December 7 the students and sa again assembled in the gymnasium only ths time the 
place really rocked with the UP WITH PEOPLE troupe who gave a very enjoyable performance and workshop 
‘With our students. The annual Christmas Pageant was held late on in December and we had over 2,000 vistas 
attend the Matinee and two public performances. The two cosiectors, Me. Sandra Esford and Me, Doug White 
‘long wittra large numberof stadents and staff, ate to be congratulated for continuing the edition with such 
fn excellent presentation. Again, we hope to feature many of the events mentioned above in upeoming iseues 
Of the Canadian and hopefully we can publish several more before the end of this school year, We cannot publish 
the Canadian without contributions from the student, sta parents, former graduates and s0-on, 301 Would 
like to take this opportunity to encourage everyone to conteinute t your school paper. 
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It is my pleasure to welcome everyone to the Sir James 
Whitney School on the occ ision of our 114th Gradua 
tion Exercises. I know that, for many of you, attendance 
today has meant personal sacrifice and travelling long 
distances, since our students come to us from all across 
Northem and Eastern Ontario, [am sure that all of us, 
especially the Graduates, are gratified by the tremendous 
turnout on this important day. 

Graduates of 1987-Iam sure you thought that today 
would never arrive. It has arrived, and I know from 
zecent discussions with you that you face tomorrow, and 
all your tomorrows, with mixed feelings. If, today, you 
sense a bit of apprehension or even sadness, I think that 
is quite natural and appropriate, Unlike most people who 
attend a secondary school or college for three or four 
years, for most of you, the Sir James Whitney School has 
been your “home away from home!’ for as long as thir 
teen or fourteen years, With the blessings and support 
of your parents and families, you have grown up here 
and haye come to look upon your classmates, not just 
as friends, but often more like brothers and sisters, I 
believe, too, that the relationships that have developed 
between you and the staff from various areas, are also 
very special ones, For these reasons, I know that it-will 
be “tough’’ to say goodbye, however, while it may be 
easy for me to say, I have only the greatest confidence 
in yout ability to go forward and to be successful in your 
lives, For the next few moments I have a few thoughts 
about that to share with you, 

Each year the speaker, usually the Superintendent, 
tries to leave the graduates with a few thoughts or 
messages that, hopefully will provide strength and 
sustenance in the years ahead, This year, Ihave only one 
message for you but it is one that I sincerely hope you 
will remember and live by. My message to you is that 
“Learning is a life long process.” 

Tmust admit that my message is not original. I have 
borrowed it, in fact, from several sources. Our Minister 
of Education, the Hon. Sean Conway, used this same 
message when he officially opened Education Week in 
April. He pointed out that learning does not stop with 


the end of formal schooling, Increasingly, all members 
of the community are becoming involved in ongoing 
Tearning programs of various kinds and it is this, the 
Minister said, that will allow us to mect future 
challenges. 

T thought the Minister's message was important and 
that he was very clever for thinking of it, Then, however, 
‘when I was trying to get together some ideas for today, 
I began to look through speeches of former 
Superintendents, and I was surprised at what I found in 
Dr. Demeza’s address to the Graduates of 1979. One of 
the things that he asked the graduates to remember was 
that “leaming is a life long process.” So, my message 
to you is not a new one, 

Learning can take a variety of forms; some of you will 
proceed now to college or university, others will con- 
tinue to leam in your particular work situations; all of 
you will enjoy continued opportunities to leam by 
means of books media, travel, your parents (yes you can 
continue to learn from your parents}, your friends, and 
Your own experiences.One of the best things you can 
do in order to continue leaming is to continue reading 
and writing, At recent conference, I heard sever! prin. 
‘ipals expressing concer about the fact that, while little 
children like to read and write for fun, adults mostly do 
not. It appears that, even though the natural processes 
ofteading and writing are fun, we have somehow made 
them into a job. I hope that you will try to recapture 
the fun of learning, and that you will use reading and 
writing to outgrow yourselves, These tools are impor- 
tant for everyone, but probably much more so for the 
deaf. 

Even though today’s message is not anew one, Ihave 
no doubt that Dr. Demeza, and others would agree that 
life-long leaming is more important in 1987 than it has 
ever been before. Why do I say that? Iwould like to offer 
you two reasons. 
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First, it has been said that mankind’s knowledge is 
increasing so quickly that it now doubles every three 
years, For example, the use of the microcomputer has, 
in many ways, changed our world forever. Any of you 
who have visited New York City will remember feel- 
ing struck by its incredible size and complexity, where 
millions of people cross each other's paths every day. 
We are told that all of the traffic programs, covering 
every street, light, etc, throughout the city of New York 
is now controlled by a single micro-chip the size of one’s 
thumb. This is change that will affect everyone in time. 
In some countries doctors are now experimenting with 
implanting micro-computers into the body in order to 
fight disesase and maintain good health and long life 
We hear that Japan will soon convert its entire legal 
system to computers, In the Untied States, there are 
“pilot” towns that are now converting all of their 
banking, shopping, and commerce, to computers. It's 
happening there now - it will happen here before long. 

Trecently heard it said that the only person who is 
truly comfortable with change is a wet baby. Change, 
however, is a new way of life which means that all 
human beings will need to develop flexibility; that is 
the message of today. New life styles, new ideas, new 
inventions, new types of job opportunities, have all 
begun to make this a wild crazy world, and it’s going 
to stay that way, That's bad news for anyone who wants 
to be a “stick-in-the-mud” but good news for those of 
us who are ready to accept challenges and remember that 
learning is a life-long process, 

Secondly, continued learning opportunities are im: 
portant because of today’s need for good deaf leaders. We 
live at a time when, unfortunately, some educators in 
the United States and Canada are more concerned with 
procedures than they are with quality. In many states, 
and in some provinces, there is movement underway to 
“mainstream” all hearing impaired children, regardless 
of their needs, despit eample evidence which suggests 
thae the mainstreaming solution is not the best one for 
all hearing impaired children, What happens often in- 
flexible adherence to procedures outlined in acts and 
regulations, often to the detriment of some children, 
Unless deaf adults and deaf organizations, along with 
educators and parents, became involved , mistakes will 
continue to be made, You, as deaf aduilts, must be at the 
forefront of the continuing struggle to achieve dignity 
and equality for deaf people. That, of course, will involve 
continued learning, 

Recently, in Ontario, there was a review of the Robarts 
School at London. As a result, our Minister of Educa- 
tion has said that our sister school will continue as a 
provincial school, to offer quality services to the hear- 
ing impaired in Southwestern Ontario. Of importance, 
T think, is the fact that, throughout the review, in- 
dividuals and groups were listened to. Parents, staff, 
organizations, and individuals presented their points of 
view, and were heard. It is in this kind of forum that 
there exists a strong need for capable, forward thinking 


ms 


deaf leaders, I suggest that you have what it takes to 
become those leaders, 

1 said earlier that I feel confident in your ability to 
accept the challenges that lay ahead of you, One reason 
for that relates to our recent Open House Day when I 
enjoyed a visit from several of my former students. In 
particular, there was a group of six young deaf adults, 
former classmates, along with their own six children, 
all hearing impaired. l remember those adults on their 
Graduation Day in 1972, as nervous teenagers looking 
forward to their new lives, with eagemess and with 
anxiety, What impressed me was the fact that, while 
their naivete and their fears have disappeared, their 
eagerness and enjoyment of life have not. All of those 
people seemed happy and satisfied with their lives. 
‘These are people who have continued to learn, on their 
own, within organizations, at work, and who have 
offered considerable leadership. I think you can take con- 
fidence from them and from other graduates who have 
gone before you if you, too, will remember that learn- 
ing is for life. 

‘At this point I would like to offer my sincere thanks 
and congratulations to this year’s Student Parliament 
Executive, and to our Valedictorian for all of their fine 
efforts, today and throughout the years. To you, the 
Graduating Class of 1987, my sincere appreciation for 
all of your efforts, for the fine example that you have 
shown (most of the time) to the younger students who 
will follow you, and for your continued support of me 
personally, Please accept my highest hopes for future 
success. I trust that you will maintain contact with us 
as so many former graduates continue to do. Along with 
your parents, friends, and staff, I hope that your 
memories of Sir James Whitney will always bring a 
smile, and that you will enjoy many happy years of 
living and learning. 


1987 
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Prizes 
and 
Awards 


BOYS! RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Fox Den North) 
Donated for annual presentation toa resident of Fox Den North who 
has contributed most to the resiental program. We are pleased to 
present this to: 

David Morton 


BOYS! RESIDENTIAL AWARD (fox Den South) 
‘Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who has contributed 
most to residential life during his school cae. 

David Wainwright 


GIRLS! RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Blueberry Hall) 
‘Donated for annual presentation to the senior gitl who has contaibued 
ost to residential lie during her schoo carer 

im 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Keukenhof) 
‘Donated for annual presentation to the senior gi who has contributed 
‘most to residential life during her school career, 

‘Susan Maxwell 


GRADUATE GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the graduating girl who has contributed most to 
residential life during her school career. 

Angela Theriault 


GRADUATE BOYS' RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the graduating boy who has contributed most to 
residential life during his school career. 

Robert Ginnish 


ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
‘This award is presented to the graduates, one boy and one girl, who 
have shawn the best qualities of a good athlete, sportsmanship, abili- 
ty, leadership and personality during his or her years at The Sir James 
Whitney School, 

Karen Homick Randy Pitman ([elley) 

O.A.D. AWARD, 
Donated for annual presentation by the Ontario Association of the Deaf 
toa boy and a girl graduating and proceeding to employment, This 
award 1s presented in recognition of the student’ progress and skill 
in the vocational department of the school program, 

Karen Hornick Stephen Roddick 


DEAF CHILDREN'S SOCIETY OF ONTARIO AWARD 
(formerly Ontario Parents’ Council for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Award) 
Presented to the boy and girl ofthe Secondary School, Grade 9, who 
have shown the most improvement during the school yess. 
Karen Thompson Rex Yard 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
‘Awarded to the boy and girl in Grades 9 to 121 making the most 


improvement during this schol yes, 
= Kelly Lalande David Morton 


‘QUINTE ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN AWARD 
‘This award is presented annually by the Quinte Association for Hear- 
ing Impaired Children to a “day student" for outstanding qualities in 
leadership and school spirit. 


Tracy Lloyd 


N.S. OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 

‘Awarded annually for social and recreational by the National 

Fratemal Society ofthe Deaf to the outs fuate who during 

the past school year has made the geatest contribution to school sprit 
Angela Theriault 


STANDARD AUTO GLASS AWARD 
Donated by Standand Auto Glass to the most improved graduating QT, 


participant 
Stephen Roddick 


HERB MONTGOMERY AWARD 
Donated by the Canadian Hearing Society in memory of Herb 
Montgomery. To be awarded annually to a student who exhibits the 
determination to overcome any personal impairment while on On-the- 
job Training 
Karen Homick 


J. W. HODGSON VOCATIONAL AWARD 

Presented annually to a graduating student in the vocational program 
‘who as show good actu and aptitude while overcoming penonal 
difficulties, Presented by J, W. Hodgson, retired Principal of the Voca- 


tional School 
Julie Chan 


‘THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
‘Awarded to “a student who in the estimate of the school personnel 
thas tried to overcome any physical, mental, or emotional handicap to 
the best of his ability during his school yea. 

Robbie Durkin 


LETTERS OF STANDING 
‘Miazir Samy, David J. Shewan 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMAS 

Kimberley C, Androw, Mark R. Bannister, Julie M, Chan, 

Rachel N, Foley, Donna:LynneM. Fontaine, 

J. W. Robert Ginnish, Karen E, Hornick, Tammy E. Mattice, 

Teffrey K, McMaster, Randy J. Pitman-Jelley, 

Stephen D. Roddick, Allan R. Tedford, Angela D, Theriault, 
Colleen M, Tracey, Carrie Ann Ward 


i 
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THE H, B, FETTERLY AWARD 
Awanded for progress and proficiency in Speech and Speech Reading 
in the Secondary School, Donated in 1949 by Mrs. H. B. Feterly and 
daughters, Mrs. Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual 
presentation in memory of H,B, Fetterly, M.A, Superintendent of the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf 1930-1934, 

Erin Bent David Morton 


JADWIGA MICHALSKA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Presented by Mrs, Michalski and the late Mr. Michalski in memory 
‘of their daughter, n gifted Flautist, who died October 27, 1978, aged 
33, Presented ta one or two students who have contributed most to 
the Arts in the school 

Donna Fontaine 


Randy Pitman (Jelley) 


‘THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD. 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student graduating and pro. 
‘ceeding to further education, Presented by the families and friends of 
Miss Jodich Fee and Miss Sandra Procter, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were killed in a tragic 
ccar accident on January 11, 1963. 
Angela Theriault 


THE TRUDY SIMOLA MEMORIAL AWARD. 
This award ie presented in memory of Trudy Simola who died tragically 
in December 1982 aya result of a car accident during her Preparatory 
Year at Gallaudet College. 

Ths award is chosen anuilly by the graduating students and given 
to a member of the graduating class who in the estimation of those 
seudents, has displayed che qualities of honesty, kindness, deverm 
tion and! selfiseipine throughout hivher career at this schoo 

Angela Theriault 


J. G. DEMEZA SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD. 
Presented annually to one or more students of the graduating classes 
at the Sir James Whitney School, Academic, Vocational, Qutotschool 
and all aspects of the complete school life of the student are considered 
‘when choosing the winner ofthis Award, Dr. Demeza was Superinten: 
dent of The Sir James Whitney School from 1953 to 1979. This Award 
‘wal established by staff and friends on the occasion of his retirement, 

Angela Theriault 
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THE VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 


Mr, Buller, Distinguished Guests, Parents, Program 
Directors, Educational Co-ordinators, Teachers, 
Residence Counsellors, Fellow Students and Friends, 

Jam pleased to be chosen as Valedictorian for the 1987 
graduating class, and I would like to say “thank you’ 
to my fellow, graduates for giving me this honour. 

Today is our last day at Sir James Whitney, and we 
the graduates find it hard to believe how quickly the 
time has passed, It does not seem very long ago that we 
were in Grade 1, Now we are stepping out into the world 
and accepting new responsibilities, ris with mixed feel- 
ings that we take these steps, We are all looking forward 
to the future, but we will miss Sir James Whitney, where 
we have experienced laughter, pain, sadness, and suc- 
cess. We will always remember these times and the great 
friends we have made here 

Many people have helped us achieve our success to- 
day, and T would like to take a few minutes to thank 
them, 

First, I would like to thank our Superintendent, Mr. 
Buller, our Educational Co-ordinators, and our Program 
Directors for their leadership and advice, They have 
worked very hard arranging interesting programs, en- 
couraging and guiding us, educationally, vocationally, 
socially and spiritually, We want to say thank you to 
all our teachers, home-visiting, elementary, secondary, 
and vocational, for giving us knowledge, experiences 
that will help us in our future, and encouragement to. 
do our best, Sometimes this was not an easy job, but they 
were yery patient with us. 

Twould like to say a special thank you to some of the 
teachers who planned special activites for us this year, 
To all of the staff who have worked so hard each year 
in the annual Christmas Pageant, we give our thanks, 
To our Religious Education teachers, we thank you for 
‘opening your homes to us for activity nights, and also 
for the opportunity to attend the annual Retreat, We had 
wonderful time. The experience brought us all closer 
together, making us feel like brothers and sisters. It was 
a pleasant finish to our graduation year, 

T would also like to say a big thank you to our V.R. 
counsellors, who helped us plan for our futures. You 
travelled with us to various colleges and interviews, as 


well as giving us advice about available support systems. . 


We are going in various directions this September: 
Gallaudet University, Madonna College, Loyalist Col- 
lege, T.E.O. training programs, or occupations in dif- 
ferent areas, We feel confident we are all on the way to 
achieving our goals. 


I would like to say another special thank you to the 
residence counsellors for making our school a “home 
away from home”. For comforting us, laughing with us, 
understanding our feelings of loneliness when we were 
unable to go home, and for providing experiences to help 
‘us grow into mature individuals, We appreciate the care, 
time, effort, and thought you have given us over the 
years. 

Weare thankful to the staff in the infirmary for keep- 
ing us healthy, the kitchen staff for feeding us, the 
maintenance staff for keeping our school clean, and the 
staff in the business office for helping us in so many 
ways. 

‘A special word of gratitude goes to the Clergy who 
come to teach us and to pray with us. We appreciate your 
concern and your friendship. 

Now, I want to speak to our parents. We are especial- 
ly thankful to you, our loving parents, who sent us to 
this wonderful school for our education, We know it was 
difficult for you to let us go away to school, especially 
when we were young, but you realized how important 
it was to give us the opportunity of an education, 

We wish to tel you that we love you, Thank you for 
thinking of our needs, and for caring for us. We are 
almost ready to leave again for new adventures, but that 
doesn’t mean that we won't come home to see you! We 
hope you are all proud of us and that we continue to 
make you proud in the future, 

To my fellow graduates, most of us have been together 
fora very long time, and it is hard to leave good friends, 
Thope each of you have a successful future. It does not 
matter if you make mistakes, as long as you learn from 
them, and try again, [hope you will remember our time 
together, and that we will see each other again in the 
future. Good luck to you all. 

Good luck and good bye to all the staff, and to all our 
friends here at Sir James Whitney. We will miss you all 
very much. 

GOD BLESS YOU ALL 
‘Angela Theriault 


Qetober November 


Mrs, Ruth Bate, Educa- 
tional Coordinator for the 
Secondary Program, looks kw. 


‘on while Dr, Shapira and a 
Grade 10 class pay close 
attention to their teacher, 
Mrs, Penny Vance, 


Deputy 
Minister’s 
Visit 


On October 6, 1987, staff and 
students at Sir James Whitney were 
pleased and honoured to be visited by 
Dr. Bernard J, Shapiro, Deputy 
Minister of Education for the Pro: 
vince of Ontario. This visit was in 
keeping with our Deputy’s personal 
policy of spending at least one day per 
week in the schools of Ontario, 
meeting teachers and students, and 
participating in a “hands on” ex- 
perience in the educational process. 

The visit to SJ.W. was a rather 
whirl wind one, since we wanted to 


‘The Deputy Minister was an active participant in a spitited discussion involving Mrs. 
Piorkowski's Grade 7 class. 


include, on Dr. Shapiro's agenda, as 
many areas of the campus as possible, 
As a result, the Deputy’s tour took 
him to the elementary residence and 
classroom programs, and provincial 
media centre, the secondary voca- 
tional and academic classes and final- 
ly, back to the junior dining room for 
a special lunch, At lunch, the Depu- 
ty was joined by Ms, SheriLynn 
Tillett, Prime Minister of our Student 
Parliament, along with members of 
her cabinet, Mrs. Marian MacDonald 
as Staff Advisor to the Student Parlia- 
ment, as well as Mr, Gervis and Mr, 
Buller. 

‘One thing that become obvious ear- 
ly in the day was the fact that Dr. 
Shapiro had done his homework, His 
questions and comments were 
thoughtful and interesting. At the end 
of the visit, he made it clear that he 
was most appreciative of SJ.W. 
hospitality, and impressed by the 
quality of programs that he saw and 
in which he participated. 

The week after this special event, 
several staff members were pleasant- 
ly surprised to receive very personal 
letters of gratitude and congratula- 
tions, This special consideration was 
much appreciated by staff and was 
reflective of the Deputy's personal 
style. All in all, it was a very en- 
joyable day and one which will be 
remembered at S.J.W. 
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Welcome Kerrle to Canada ‘THis was a good experience because All About Our 
Kerrie OwlescametoCanadafrom I worked so hard in this school and Stratford Trip 
New Zealand this year. She is 18  leamed some work skills and respon- 
years old and she has two brothers sibilities I woylld like to work in a Grade 121A1 and 121A2 were 
and one sister. Her father works as a wood shop in the future because [like chosen to go to see a Shakespearen 


chemist(like a pharmacist). She lives 
in Lower Hutt, a city near Well- 
ington, New Zealand, She is here on 
fa student exchange for one year. 

Kerrie arrived last January 14, 1987, 
she will go home on January 7, 1988, 
She flew from New Zealand to 
Hawaii, then to Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, then to Toronto. Altogether, she 
spent 22 hours in the air, Her first im- 
pression of Canada was the “cold”. 

Kerrie is living with three different 
families(members of the Rotary 
Club), She is not homesick because 
many people are friendly and kind, 
and she keeps very busy. The Rotary 
Club in Belleville pays her room and 
board, and also gives her a monthly 
allowance, 

Her favorite Canadian foods are 
‘Tim Horton donuts and Dairy Queen, 
Her favorite place in Canada is Banff, 
Alberta, in the Rockies, 

‘This summer she travelled to the 
West Coast with 90 other exchange 
students, 

Kerrie is a very good representative 
of her country, 

We enjoyed seeing her and having 
conversations, I hope I will visit New 
Zealand in the future. 

‘We hope she will have good luck in 
the future, 

It was really nice to mect her. 

Molly Allen 
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MY SUMMER JOB 


‘The summer job I had started three 
months ago. I was working on the 
cleaning staff at the Sir James 
Whitney School in Belleville. Igot the 
job by applying at the shop, in June. 
My responsibilities were to clean the 
classroom, the bathroom, the hall- 
ways, and sometimes to clean the 
shop rooms for eight weeks. [worked 
36% hours a week and I had the 
weekends off, Sometimes I enjoyed 
the summer job. I work with other 
people and alone. 


to'make furniture and interesting 
things. 
Debbie Dougherty 


Igot a new job this summes su the 
middle of August at Wendy's in‘Tren- 
ton. It was my first work experience. 
I was a cashier, and I cooked french 
fries and made breakfast before Wen: 
dy’s opened in the morning, I have 
been there for a half of month. 

I began by working 2 or 3 times a 
week, but every day. Later when my 
boss thought I was good then I 
worked more often, I worked for 7 or 
8 hours everyday. It was pretty good 
‘pay. 

I saved some money and spent 
some, [will not work there full-time 
in the future because I might go to 
college. It was a good experience to 
work at Wendy's because they were 
work at friendly people, and I leam- 
ed how to cut food in a fast was [like 
tomatoes, we do not need a knife for 
that; we use machine for that. That 
‘was a good place for me to learn good 
co-operation with people, 

Erin bent 
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play. Before we saw it, we studied, 
read discussed, and understood it, 
The play was called “Much Ado 
About Nothing”, which was set in 
the late sixteenth century in the city 
of Messina, in Sicily. 

In "Much Ado About Nothing’, 
there were seven main characters, 
They were Leonato, Govemor of the 
Sicilian city of Messina, his daughter 
Hero, Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon, 
Claudio, Benedick, the Prince's half 
brother. There were seven sub 
characters. They were the Sexton, 
Borachio, Margaret, Doghery, Verges. 
the two assistants and Antonia, 

‘Theyrplay was on September 30th 
and started at 2 p.m, It was finished 
at approximately 5 p.m, We met two, 
actors, They were Benedick and Hero, 
We travelled to Cambridge for supper, 
and then arrived back at school at ap- 
proximately 11:15 p.m. 

We enjoyed the play and ap- 
preciated the interpreters very much, 
We'd love to go again. 


By Lauren Baskerville 
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The S.J.W. Team Soccer 


Last month the boys joined the soc- 
cer team, Two girls really wanted to 
join this team because there was no 
girls’ team this year. It is fair for the 
girls to join the boys’ team, and the 
team did not have enough boys, so 
the girls joined, Our Coach was Dr, 
Palmer and also the Assistant 
Coaches were Mr. McIntosh and Mr. 
Bailey. Every Monday and Wednesday 
after school, the boys and girls played 
soccer for practice, Every Tuesday 
and Thursday after school, we played 
soccer against the hearing students 
from other High Schools in the Bay 
of Quinte area. The first time, we 
played against B.C.1. and we lost. But 
we got a lot of good experience and 
it was a good game. v 


One day, it was damp, cold, windy 
and muddy on the field, We played 
and had a hard time to kick the ball 
because of the conditions. We slipped 
and fell in the mud. We got our 
clothes wet, We had a fun game but 
we lost, 

Our results for the six games were 
one win, five losses, and no ties, On 
October 22, we played the last game 
of the season but we lost again. 

This year's soccer team has excell- 
ed over last year's, Although we lack 
in skills, we make up for that in 
perseverance. 


Written By 
Tracy Lloyd 


Ken Graham 


The Sir James Whitney School was 
caught by surprise in June, with the 
announcement of the retirement of 
Mr. Ken Graham. After a period of 34 
‘years of teaching deaf students, in and 
ut of the classroom, his retirement 
can truly be said to have marked ’ the 
end of an era/ 

Ken’s popularity among students 
and staff alike is common knowledge 
both at school and in the community 
at large, 

His unique abilities in the areas of 
art, drama and music have benefitted 
many students over the years. He has 
unhesitatingly given his time and 
talents to special programmes and 
productions, such as the well-known 
Christmas Pageant, the annual 
Remembrance Day service, various 
spring concerts, and regular Friday 
morning hyman-singing sessions with 
the students. 

Many staff members can recall 
several social events in which Ken's 
‘special touch’ has made the occasion 
more fun and colourful for all. 

To aspecial man who has been (and 
will continue to be) a good friend and. 
advisor and a concerned and 
dedicated educator with high stan- 
dards, we say ‘Thank You’ and ‘Best. 
Wishes for a very happy retirement! 
We hope you'll be back to visit us 


often!’ 
‘Mrs, J. McKnight 


Ruth Morris 


Ruth Morris began her teaching 
career in one-room schools in both 
Frontenac and Lanark Counties. She 
then did a stint at Breadner, a Military 
School at Trenton air base, and even- 
tually moved on to the Prince Edward 
County School Board. 

In 1974, she came to this campus 
to attend the one-year training to eam. 
her Teacher of the Deaf Specialist 
Certificate, The following September 
she commenced her 12 year term in 
the senior school of S.}.W. Although 
she specialized in Home Economics, 
she taught various academic classes 
and some crafts, 

With her skill in many types of 
handwork — knitting, crocheting, 
quilting, macrame, embroidery, 
ceramics, sewing — her interest in 
travelling, her cake decorating ability, 
her family and church ties, and inten- 
tion "to supply teach here, her 
schedule is unlikely to slow down 
with retirement, 


Norm Hoxford 


‘Norm entered the work force in the 
graphic arts trade in Toronto, In 
September, 1963 he commenced his 
teaching career here in the print shop 
and obtained his teacher of the deaf 
certificate by taking summer course, 
His expertise extended into modify- 
ing or making parts to repair obsolete 
machines until they could be 
replaced. 

Many of his ex-students are suc- 
cessfully employed in the graphic arts 
trade, demonstrating the skills and 
work ‘habits which they leamed 
under Norms’s capable direction. 
‘Numerous employers have expressed 
their delight at finding young folk 
who were so well prepared for the 
work world, 

Norm was involved with the 
students with extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, teaching skills and good 
sportmanship on the badminton 
court and at the curling rink, 

In the 70’s the Minister of Educa- 
tion appionted him to sit on the Staff 
Council which represented both civil 
servants and teachers, He acted as a 
liaison between the Ministry of 
Education and its employees. 

Norm’s quiet, good humoured 
manner, his congeniality, his pa- 
tience and his fair play in sports and 
at work eamed him the respect of his. 
students, his colleagues and his 
superiors. 


= i 
Dieter Zweck 


Dieter's teaching career at Sir 
James Whitney started in September 
1968, He came to us with a varied 
Graphic Arts background in commer- 
cial printing and newspaper work. 

During Dieter's tenure, the 
Graphic Arts Composition area ex. 
perienced many changes due to the 
technological advances in the trade 

In 1969 the school paper The Cana: 
dian changed from tabloid to 
magazine format. 

1970 saw the introduction of 
teletypesetter papertape punching, 
and with the purchase of a Headliner 
and Photochanical Transfer Art, 
“cold type’” page make-up started, 

The purchase in 1975 of Compu- 
graphic phototypesetting equipment 
brought about the change from the 
hot-metal Linotypes which had seen 
many years of service. In 1979 began 
the use of “floppy disks’ with the 
typesetting MDT350 keyboards, 

The new MCS10 typesetting 
system in 1984 upgraded the com- 
Position area of Graphic Arts, 

With the donation of six new IBM 
compatible computers by the Lions 
Club in 1986 Dieter was able to ex- 
pand the computer skills training 
program, 

In past years Dieter has piloted air- 
craft and has sailed boats not only in 
local waters, but in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He has always enjoyed a 
challenge and his latest venture is to 
start his own consulting business in 
desktop publishing, Dieter, may you 
have continued good health, prosper- 
ity and many years of pleasure sailing 
and doing the other activities that 
bring you happiness. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
GROUP STUDY EXCHANGE 


DISTRICT 993 NEW ZEALAND VISITING 
DISTRICT 707 TORONTO CANADA 
13 September 22 October 


VISITORS 
Each year our school hosts hundreds of visitors here at Sir James 
Whitney and this involves individual and/or group tours through 
the various facilities. Although most of the visits involve profes- 
sional groups such as teachers, doctors and so on, we have had 
visitors from various places, world wide. An example of this is 
indicated in the picture above. Recently we hosted a visit of a 
group of Rotary members from New Zealand who are ona group 

study exchange in the Belleville area. 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Gerald Monk, a Psychologist with the Department of Education; 
Desmond Jack, who is a Team Leader and also Company Direc- 
tor of a Transit Company; Ben Corke, Alderman from the City 
of Belleville; Alan Riley, Bank Manager, Bruce Thorrold, 
Agricultural Research Scientist; David Adamson, Design Engineer; 
John Campbell, Shop Manager/Scuba Diving Instructor, and Gary 
Gervis, Program Director, Secondary School, who acted as tour 
guide for this visit. 
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14th Annual North & South Game 


For thirteen years I have written an 
article for the Canadian about the 
festivities connected with-the north 
and south game. This year I have 
decided to do as Sgt. Friday from 
Dragnet always requests, “Just the 
facts’. Hopefully we can provide 
more pictures this year. 

Date of game- April 1,1987 {no 
fooling) 
North won in overtime 4-2 


Special Guests 

Mr, & Mrs. Buller, 

Mr, Gervis, Mr. & Mrs. Robbins, 
Mr. & Mrs, Williams, 

Mr, & Mrs, Graham, 

Mr, & Mrs, Branes from our 
administration, 


President, Marin Schmidt 
Mr, Roy Croft, 

Mr, Jack Lundurg and Mr, Charles Ar- 
cher represented the A.N.A.F 
veterans, Belleville 


Mayor Brooks, 

Lt, Fynukan, 

Lt, Ludwig 

and Lt, Allan represented 436 
Transport Squadron, 

CFB, Trenton, 


Co-hosts: Mr. Graham and Mr, 
Barnes 


Officials 


Mr, Jeff Simmons 
McDonald 


Sherry Adams and Donna Fontaine 
did a beautiful presentation of our 

national anthem in sign-sine prior to 
the game 


Ticket number winner - Tim Me Kee 
POSTER CONTEST WINNERS 


Senior 

North Ist Glenn Wasson 

South Ist Arleigh Tamlin 

South 2nd Alain Sauve, Bobby 
Richardson 

North 2nd Sylvain Sauve, Darryl 
Leblanc 

North 3rd Gieselle Wood Salomon 


1987 


age 11 


Intermediate 
North - Shawn Moses, Norman 
Benedict 

South - Angie Hart 


Junior 
South - Darren Green 
North - Magaret Sutherland 


BEST OVER ALL POSTER 
Randy ‘Chuckie’ Jelly 
Mark ‘Rambo! Bannister 


Games 3 Stars 

Ist Randy Jelly - North 
2nd Kevin Drake - South 
3rd Lori Roach - South 


Most Valuable Player Awards 
North - Carrie Ann Ward 
South - Chris Platt 


Presentation to Mr Ken Graham 

‘One of the highlights of the even- 
ing was an overdue, well deserved 
presentation to Mr Graham, He was 
presented with a plaque honouring 
his support, assistance and 1 
thusiasm that he has di 
towards the North - South game over 
the years 

‘Throughout the history of this an- 
nual event, Mr Graham has played 
the piano, interpreted, hosted and 
always encouraged a good natured 
rivalry between all those that support 
cither side, 


Keith Schauer 


GOALS SCORED BY 
Arleigh Tamlin(S) 
Kevin Drake(S) 


Krista Belleau(N) 
Kevin Lewis(N) 


Overtime 
Carrie Ann Ward(N) 
Randy Jelly(N) 


ASSISTS 
Erica Siede 
Unassisted 


Unassisted 
Teddy Kenopic 


Unassisted 
Unassisted 


TIME/PERIOD 
9:58 Ist. 
9:26 2nd, 


2:13 3rd. 
14:56 4th, 


4:06 Sth. 
4:42 6th. 
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NONVIOLENT CRISIS INTERVENTION WORKSHOP. 


“Nonviolent Crisis Intervention is a 
soe, nonharmful behaviour management 
system designed to help human services 
workers provide for the best possible care 
and welfare of assaultive or out of con: 
trol persons even during the mast violent 
moment." 


This definition was the main 
theme which was threaded through 
the two day workshop offered to the 
Residence Counsellors (Secondary 
Program) at the end of fune 1987 

Although at the SJ,W, School 
within our group of high school level 
students, we are very rarely faced 
with a violent situation, we do 
recognize that in this particular age 
group there are those students who 
vent their frustrations, anxieties and 
anger through acting out behaviours, 
We, as their counsellors are con- 
tinually seeking methods which will 
help us to more effectively deal with 
situations where these emotions sur- 
face in a disruptive manner, The 
Counsellor needs to know not only 
how to diffuse but also how to turn 
these situations around so that they 
become an experience that our 
students can learn from. This 
workshop. offered us different 
strategies afd information in these 
specific areas 

‘We leamed verbal and non-verbal 
techniques for intervening and 


preventing acting out behaviour; how 
to protect ourselves and ensure for 
the safety and welfare of the student, 
how to use physcial control and 
restraint measures (to be used only as 
4 last resort), and we learned some 
therapeutic strategies to help the in- 
dividual cope with the aftermath of 
the Crisis situation. 

Mr, Don Neilson, our qualified in- 
structor in ‘Nonviolent Crisis. In- 
tervention’ comes from Brockville, 
Ontario where he works at the Cen: 
tre for Developmentally Handicapped 
Persons Incorporated, Mr, Neilson 
most effectively dealt with all the 
above issues and provided us with the 
theory behind each technique as well 
as involving all the participants in the 
role playing of situations we could be 
confronted with here, He taught and 
supervised the group as we practiced 
some self-defense measures and the 
control or restraint techniques. In all 


these areas, the safety and welfare of 
the student was stressed. 

The two day Workshop ended our 
year on a very positive note and all 
the Counsellors involved leamed 
some new skills, It was exciting and 
fun, Ym sure, also that there were 
quite a few who came away stiff and 
sore from their attempts to perfect 
the physical intervention techniques. 

In October as a follow-up to the 
June Workshop, Don Neilson retum- 
ed to our school to review the 
materials and to answer any ques- 
tions that the staff may have had after 
putting these strategies and methods 
to practical use, 

This Workshop on ‘Nonviolent 
Crisis Intervention’ was very useful 
and the emphasis on care and treat- 
ment made the workshop and trai 
ing an experience that we all benefit- 
ted from, 
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The 1987-88 school year is fast becoming a memory as we are now well in- 
to our final term. One of these memories or highlights included a most suc- 
cessful Christmas Pageant which we are pleased to feature in this issue of the 
Canadian. This involved a large number of both elementary and secondary 
students, as well as staff and friends, It was a very successful event thanks 
tothe co-direction of Mr. White and Mrs. Esford who took over the reins from 
‘Mr, Graham and we had over 2,000 visitors for our Public Performances, Speal- 
ing of special memories, the Annual North-South Floor Hockey Game brought 
an enthusiastic response from all areas of the campus. As a Northern supporter, 
I would like to say that the South team squeaked by this year, but I think 
L.would be exaggerating a little bit. It was a well organized event and the en- 
thusiasm of both students and staff was very evident at the big game. 

Congratulations are extended to Mr. Roger Miller who was appointed recent- 
ly as Superintendent of the Robarts School in London. We would also like to 
extend our sincere congratulations to our sister school, the E.C. Drury School 
in Milton, Ontario, who are celebrating their twenty-fifth anniversary in 1988 
and I know there are many activities and events planned to pay special recogni- 
tion to this special year. On a sad note, we were sorry to hear of the passing 
of Dr. James Forde, Psychologist at our sister school in Milton. Dr. Forde will 
be missed by the students and staff at Milton and at the Belleville school here 
and our sympathies are extended to his family and friends. At the present time 
our students and staff are actively involved in planning Education Week. The 
elementary school will be holding a special parent/teacher interview night on 
Monday, April 18 and the secondary school will be holding a parentite: 
interview night on Monday evening, May 2. The Education Week acti 
include a special Education Week Breakfast for Hastings & Prince Edward 
County and the major event at our school will be our Annual Open House 
which will be held on Thursday, April 21. Our 31 graduating students are eager- 
ly awaiting the upcoming Graduation Day Ceremonies which will be held in 
our gymnasium on Thursday, June 9. In addition to the Graduation Exercises, 
there will be a Tea, a special Dinner and Dance. It is expected that for the 
school year 1988-89 several of these graduates will be returning to Sir James 
Whitney for an addition year of study, either in full-time vocational/on-the- 
job training program or for academic upgrading leading towards post secon- 
dary placements, The Bridging Program also remains an option for some of 
the graduates who have the support of Vocational Rehabilitation. The staff 
in all areas of the school are busy planning for next year’s courses, classes, 
timetables and so on, We are expecting approximately sixteen students to 
transfer from the elementary to the secondary school program next year. I 
‘would like to take this opportunity to remind parents that it is important for 
the students to retum their Course Selection forms to their guidance teachers 
as soon as possible so that our plans can be finalized, 

Again, as we draw close to the end of the school term the number of ac- 
tivities and events seem to increase at a fast pace. We are hoping to have at 
least one more Canadian published this year to outline and review some of 
the special activities planned during the Spring term. 


The Nativity 


The presentation of The Nativity, 
a tradition at Sir James Whitney 
School for half a century, brought 
record crowds to its public perfor- 
mances on December 11 and 12, 
1987. Superintendent Guy Buller in- 
troduced the program welcoming the 
audience to share in celebrating the 
true meaning of Christmas. 

The program opened with 
numbers by the Drama Club under 
the direction of Mrs. L. Ingraham, 
Mr. C. Barnes, and Miss H. 
Mcdonald. Students from the 
Elementary Program, the Secondary 
Program and Sagonaska School 
entertained with a musical skit en- 
titled Christmas Spirit. 

David Tillett and Arleigh Tamlin 
mimed Santa at the Mall,a small 
child's fears and delights at seeing 
Santa. A lively interpretive dance, 
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Funky Toy Town, was presented by 
Elementary School students. Then 
Valdies Czikan and Jacqui Burnham 
performed a ‘signed sync” number, 
all I Want for Christmas is My Two 
Front Teeth. This section of the pro- 
gram concluded with a mime presen- 
tation, Christmas Stockings, by 
Arleigh Tamlin and David Tillett. 
The audience joined in the singing 
of two carols, Silent Night And 
‘Away in a Manger, led by the staff 
choir, setting the mood for the main 
part of the program. 

Satuarday evening's performance 
was attended by a very special 
visitor. Kathleen Cassidy, who 
played the role of Mary in The 
Nativity fifty years ago in 1937, was, 
honoured by a special presentation 
from this year's Mary, Laureen 
Baskerville, and co-director Mrs. San- 
dra Esford. 

Mrs. Sandra Esford and Mr. Doug 
White took over as directors of the 
pageant following the retirement in 
June of Mr. Kenneth Graham, who 
had been involved for 35 years as 
assistant director or director of the 
pageant. Mrs, Judy McKnight 
directed the choir which was com- 
posed of staff members and their 
associates. The pianist was Mrs. 
Faith Smith and solists were Mrs. 
Ruth Bates, Mrs. Judy McKnight, Mr. 
Bob McKnight and Mrs. Beth Phief- 
fer. The beautiful and moving sign 
language interpretation of the choir 
selections was by Mrs. Penny Vance 
and Mr. Chris Pleizier. The 
costumers were Ms. Donna Fano, 
Miss Mary Lou Wood, and Miss 
Eileen Astin. Make-up was applied 
by Miss Sandra Kennerly, Mr. Bill 
McMaster, and Mr. Mike Roberts, 
while the hair stylists were Mrs. 
Marion McDonald, and Lori Ann 
Roach, Mr. Fred Tompkins and Mr. 
Bob Lavoie were the projectionists. 
Lighting and sound were controlled 
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by Mr. Doug White, Mr, Mark 
Workman, and Alain Sauve. Vincent 
Graham, David Darling, and Don 
Devoe were stage managers. The pro- 
grams were printed by Mr. Gordon 
Mortaley and his Graphic Arts 
students, 

‘The Narrator, Maria Bossio, with 
Mr. Craig Barnes as interpreter, in- 
troduced each scene of the Nativity 
with a scripture reading. The cast 
members with speaking parts also in- 
terpreted their words with sign 
language. 

In the Annunciation scene, Mary 
(Laureen Baskerville) received the 
wonderful news from the Annuncia- 
tion Angel (Michael Austin) who 
was accompanied by the Angel 
Chorus (Kelli-Ann Beaudoin, Linda 
Ashcroft, Colleen O'Brien, Tricia 
Flindall, Michelle Owen, Kelly 
Lalande, Krista Belleau, Danielle 
Webb, Molly Allan, Erin Bent, Bon- 
nie Vierimaa, Debbie Dougherty, 
Sheri Tillett, Lora Smith Arleigh 
Tamlin, Tracy Lloyd, Susan Max- 
well, Sonia Proulx, Gloria Rich, Lori 
Ann Roach, Erica Seide, Leslie 
Wellman, Gieselle Wood-Salomon). 

Joseph (Glenn Wasson) and Mary 
arrived in Bethlehem to pay their 
taxes to the Publicans (Chris Platt 
and David Tillett). The Soldiers 
(Kevin Drake, John Charron, Yvon 
Bastien and Micheal Thompson) and 
the Guards (Maple Lin and Terry 
Hamill) were on duty as the Tax- 
payers (Shawn Crone, Rodney White 
and Kevin Lewis) paid their taxes. 
Room in the stable for Mary and 
Joseph was found by the Innkeeper 
(Bruno Mangiardi). 

On the hills around Bethlehem, 
the Shepherds (Mark Cundal, Rod 
White, Bruce Ruttan, Terry Colizza, 
George Deschamps, Jim Francis, 
Teddy Kenopic, Joey Cardiff, 
Demetrios Syrros, Robert Michel] 
and the Young Shepherd (Bart 
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VanYzendoom| were startled by the 
appearance of the Herald Angel 
(Steven Schopp) and the Heavenly 
Host (Leslie Wellman, Kelli-Ann 
Beaudoin, Molly Allan, Erin Bent, 
Susan Maxwell, Gloria Rich, Erica 
Seide, Gieselle Wood-Salomon, 
Tracy Lloyd, and Sonia Proulx). 

The procession of King Herod 
(David Wainwright) was led by the 
Slave Girls (Kim Hill and Sharon 
Marshall] carrying longhandled, 
pink-feathered fans. Herod’s train 
was carried by the small Slave Girls 
(Melanie Thiverge and Veronica 
Bickle). The Wise Men (Darryl 
LeBlanc, Bob Richardson, Cheryl An- 
drew} brought word to Herod of the 
birth of a baby who would become 
King of the Jews. Herod was deeply 
disturbed by this news. When the 
‘Wise Men had departed in search of 
the Child, Herod inquired of his 
Scribes (Jon Mainville and David 
Morton) and the High Priest (Marc 
Noble} regarding the birthplace of 
the Baby King of the Jews. On hear- 
ing that the birthplace was 
Bethlehem, Herod reacted angrily, 
threatening to kill all the baby boys 
in that town, 

In the final Nativity scene, the 
Shepherds, the Wise Men, and the 


‘Angels gathered around the manger | 


where four Cherubs (Matthew 
Mercer, Jonathan Watson-George, 


Micheal Jones, and Cecil Roberts) _ 
joined Mary and Joseph in adoration 


of the Christ Child. 


As the choir sang Let There Be | 


Peace on Earth, the Young Shepherd 
came to lay a bouquet of flowers at 


the manger in honour of Jesus © 


Christ, our Saviour, while the au- 
dience and the cast were held for a 
‘moment in the wonder and joy of the 
Christmas season. 


Barbara J Burnett. 
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PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS 
IN ONTARIO 


Iwould like first of all to apologize 
for the vagueness of the title of my 
presentation as listed in the program. 
My submission to the program com- 
mittee is now sufficiently long ago for 
both of us to be vague in our recollec- 
tions of quite what I submitted, and 
therefore we can blame each other 
that the program title so inaccurate- 
ly reflects what I hope to convey to 
you this moming. In more precise 
terms, I wish to focus on a considera- 
tion of the relationships between the 
Provincial Schools in Ontario and 
the present educational provision for 
exceptional pupils throughout the 
province. 

As you are all aware, things are 
changing everywhere in our special 
field of education, no less so in On- 
tario than elsewhere. The universal 
trends of mainstreaming and a 
dissolution of the traditional roles of 
State and Provincal schools for the 
deaf, apparent in the United States 
consequent upon the introduction of 
PL94-142, in England since the 60s, 
and throughout Canada, are parallel- 
ed in Ontario, particularly in response 
to our most recent special education 
legislation, commonly known‘as Bill 
82, which has now come into full 
force throughout the province follow- 
ing a phase-in period of several years. 

As an early aside, I wonder how 
many of you in the room here are im- 
migrants to Canada, as I am, I came 
to Canada in the summer of 1966 
with my wife and young family. A 
major determining factor in our deci- 
sion to emigrate, not necessarily the 
determining factor but certainly im- 
portant, was the opportunity to sail 
to Canada on one of the many luxury 
liners that plied the north Atlantic 
some twenty years ago. My economic 
conditions at the time certainly 
didn’t allow for cruises or ocean 
travel under any other circumstances; 
if [and my family wanted an ocean 
cruise, it necessitated emigrating to 
somewhere that you could sail to, 
preferably with some government 
subsidy to help in defraying the con- 
siderable cost of fares, Canada made 


interest free loans to potential im- 
migrants, to be repaid during the first 
three years of residence. Ocean liners 
at that time were still the pre- 
eminent, preferred mode of travel for 
long distances. They were indeed the 
royalty of the transportation business 
— The Queen Mary, The Queen 
Elizabeth, The Empress of Britain, 
The Empress of Canada — names 
synonymous with luxury and enjoy- 
ment which I am sure persuaded 
many emigrants such as myself to 
take the final plunge and embark on 
‘our new course of adventure, 

But, in the words of the old timer 
on the Rez advertisement, “Where are 
they now?””. Only the Queen 
Elizabeth 11 and a few cruise ships 
survive, Idon't think that there is any 
transatlantic liner regularly plying 
the north Atlantic route now, certain- 
ly no Canadian Pacific boats or 
Cunarders, both once famous lines. 

‘You might be asking yourselves, 
why he is rambling on in this way? 
Very simply, because I think the 
analogy between the ocean liners and 
the large State or Provincial Schools 
of the deaf is quite apt, and the 
reasons for the decline and fall of one 
are maybe analogous and largely 
parallel to the decline, but hopefully 
not yet the fall, of the other, 

Both lost their monopoly in the ser- 
vices that they have provided; both 
are large, segregated and time- 
consuming modes of achieving their 
objectives; both are certainly declin- 
ing because agrumentatively they 
haven't done very well in providing 
the service that they do. From 
another point of view, the demands 
for service have changed and are 
much more wide-spread than they 
were in the past. More people travel 
and, analogously, special education 
serves a much wider spectrum of im- 
pairments with consequent wider and 
differential demands in terms of the 
services provided. The ocean liner is 
gone because it wasn’t a very efficient 
means of transportation, albeit very 
pleasant, and only continues today in 
a changed role of holiday cruiseship. 
Are our provincial schools for the deaf 
similarly on their way out? Is educa- 
tion of hearing-impaired individuals 


sufficienly different to warrant any 
special educational treatment outside 
of the mainstream in segregated 
specialized settings? In a nutshell, 
what is the possible role for provin- 
cial schools in the modem setting of 
more universal, comprehensive ser- 
vices for exceptional pupils in‘the 
mainstreamed, local school environ- 
ment? The purpose of my paper is to 
consider this changing and emerging 
relationship. 

It is interesting that educational 
provision for deaf children was 
almost universally the first essay in- 
to special education, Schools for deaf 
precede any other kind of special 
education, even blindness, in almost 
all countries. It is, therefore, readily 
apparent that the impact of deafness 
is significant in educational settings. 
The first schools for the deaf were 
almost always segregated, residential 
institutions. It was obviously felt that 
deafness was such a severe handicap- 
ping condition that deaf children had 
no chance of learning in what might 
be thought to be more regular school 
environments and that intensive, 
twenty-four hour, seven day a week. 
tutelage and care was necessary to 
compensate for the handicap. It was 
obviously not felt that families had 
much of a role to play in this remedia- 
tion. Even in my memory, it was 
quite common for students to attend 
a school for the deaf residentially 
even though they lived in the com- 
munity where the school was 
situated, 

Deafness was indeed a very black and 
white affair. A child was either deaf 
and in need of special education at a 
school for the deaf, or was deemed 
not to be sufficiently deaf to need any 
special help at all and expected to at- 
tend school on a regular basis. Such 
allornothing distinctions, led to a 
much more heterogeneous popula- 
tion in schools for the deaf, many 
more hard-of-hearing students and 
adventitiously deaf students, children 
who had gone deaf later in life hav- 
ing already acquired some degree of 
language competency, because there 
was no viable alternative| placement 
for them. In addition, the state of 
medical knowledge in earlier days 
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contributed a wider spectrum of 
pupils to schools of the deaf, victims 
of meningitis, scarlet fever, measles 
and other central nervous system in- 
sults, few of whom would be in atten- 
dance at a school of the deaf today. 
Even with relatively smaller global 
populations, schools for the deaf in all 
areas of the world were relatively 
large, that is , larger than they are to- 
day, had heterogeneous populations, 
‘were segregated and what we might 
term intensive care, largely divorced 
from families, other schools and out- 
side influences. 

Over the years, from the very first 
school for the deaf in England in 1789, 
in the United States in the early 
1800s, in Canada from the 1850s and 
in Ontario from 1870, many 
dedicated and hard working in- 
dividuals have devoted their lives to 
the education of the deaf, Being 
associated with deafness tends to be 
a vocation; many people are 
themselves deaf or have relatives who 
are deaf and thereby have acquired a 
commitment and interest in this very 
special field of education, perhaps 
beyond that normally attributed to a 
profession. Sadly, even to this day, 
education for deaf children has been 
relatively unsuccessful in’ some 
aspects. Numerous studies over the 
years have shown that the average 
reading and language levels of deaf 
children in no way compare to their 
peers, 

Oversimplifications — for exam- 
ple, that most deaf children are at 
least five grades behind hearing 
children or that the average deaf per- 
son reads at a Grade 3 level — while 
not accurate nor helpful, do indicate 
a general problem in not sufficiently 
mastering the techniques or recogniz- 
ing the environment necessary to pro- 
vide deaf children with the opportuni- 
ty to leam language and to profit from 
instruction as do other non-hearing 
impaired children. And it is becom- 
ing generally more recognized that it 
is not merely a question of com- 
munication mode, All of you at this 
conference are aware of the commun- 
cation controversies that have raged 
for almost 200 years. Only very 
recently has research delved beyond 


simplistic comparisons of oral educa- 
tion versus manual communcation to 
look at the environment, the nature 
of language itself and the means of ac- 
quisition of language, the role of the 
family and so on to give us a better 
understanding of the task we face. In- 
deed, the traditional schools for the 
deaf have fostered a number of 
aspects of development which, I 
believe, were largely unintended and 
to some extent counterproductive of 
the intentions of the programs. 
Schools for the deaf over the years 
have been the major centres of the 
development of what is now deemed 
to be ” deaf culture” and deaf native 
language in North America, termed 
American Sign Language, and this 
cultural and linguistic identification 
has in may ways mitigated against 
the avowed intention of the schools 
to teach and develop English language 
and integrate deaf children into what 
is termed “hearing society”. I say this, 
in no detrimental sense or with any 
value judgment. I merely note the fact 
at this time. 

In England, in America, in Canada 
and probably most other developed 
countries in the world, schools for the 
deaf such as I have described were the 
major learning institutions for deaf 
people right down until the second 
world war. Referring to Ontario in 
particular, the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, in Belleville was founded in 
1870. It was the major institution for 
the province for many years, there 
were no other programs or provision. 
During and since the war a significant 
number of developments have occur- 
red which have profoundly affected 
the education of the deaf. First, 
manifestations of war- gunfire, loud 
engine noise in aircraft and so on - 
greatly increased adventitious 
deafness and spurred the develop- 
ment of hearing aids, Progessively 
since the war until today, more and 
more powerful, frequency-responsive, 
wearable aids, now within the exter- 
nal ear canal let alone behind the ear, 
have been developedito assist|in the 
habilitation of even relatively severe 
hearing loss. Second, the decentraliza- 
tion of the school for the deaf in 
Belleville during the war, so that the 


building could be used for other pur- 
poses, resulted in the establishment 
of a number of local programs in 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor 
that have existed to this day and been 
joined by many others. Concurrent 
with this dispersement of programs 
‘was @ growing recognition of the 
variance in hearing loss and the in- 
dividualized needs of hearing- 
impaired children. It obviously 
wasn’t black and white but many 
shades of gray. It was no longer good 
enough that battleship gray and 
darker clients were sent off to the 
school for the deaf while pastel 
shades were overlooked. Growing 
population _centres,improved 
transportation and, most important 
in our present considerations, paren- 
tal expectations and school law have 
facilitated and, indeed, demanded a 
much wider spectrum of educational 
settings for hearing-impaired 
children, appropriate to individual 
needs and with increasing support 
services at the local level. Today in 
Ontario, a hearing-impaired child 
may attend a regular school with ade- 
quate hearing aid provision and little 
extra help at all. He may, if needed, 
receive periodic or regular itinerant 
support from a trained teacher of the 
deaf in his own school, he may enjoy 
partial or quite considerable resource 
withdrawal services in his own 
school; alternatively attend a part day 
or full-day class for hearing-impaired 
children within his own school board; 
may attend one of the provincial 
schools as a day pupil or even on a 
residential basis. The latter choice 
between residence and day status at 
the provincial schools is largely a 
matter of geographic accessibility but 
in some instances is related to 
academic and social needs, 

The Amendments to the Education 
Act, commonly known as Bill 82, to 
which I have referred, have ensured 
that all hearing-impaired children 
along with all other exceptional 
pupils are subject to the Identifica- 
tion, Placement and Review Commit- 
tee process for individual considera- 
tion and appropriate placement. 
There are now three Provincial 
Schools for the Deaf in Belleville, 
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Milton, and London; somewhere bet- 
ween fifty and fifty-five local board 
programs for deaf children receiving, 
direct funding from the ministry in- 
lieu of Provincial School programs 
and probably in excess of 100 
itinerant teachers of the deaf 
throughout the province serving 
hearing-impaired children in regular 
classrooms. We estimate that less 
than 40% of children with significant 
hearing impairment attend Provincial 
Schools in Ontario at this time {we 
are conducting a current survey of 
hearing impairment throughout the 
province to confirm this] and if we 
‘were to include all children with any 
degree of hearing impairment this 
percentage would be significantly less 
than that. All children attending local 
board programs obviously live at 
home and the raison d'etre for many 
of such programs is clearly to enable 
them to do so, Significantly, 49% of 
children attending Provincial Schools 
are also day students, returning home 
each day. All of the residential 
students at London and Milton return, 
home each weekend and every at- 
tempt is made for students at the Sir 
James Whitney School in Belleville to 
0 home on weekends as often as 
possible, generally on a bi-weekly or 
monthly basis, 

Residence and segregation are no 
longer considered necessary to suc- 
cessful deaf education and the role of 
the family is, indeed, important. The 
mediation of deaf culture and deaf 
identification previously referred to, 
however, does play a role in the life 
of a school for the deaf, especially at 
the secondary level. Overall 51% of 
students at Provincial Schools in On- 
tario are residential, as I said, but of 
this proportion only 31% are elemen- 
tary students, 69% are secondary. 
When you consider that nine grades 
are at the elementary level and five 
grades at the secondary, you will ap- 
preciate how skewed this representa- 
tion is. Many children attend local 
programs at elementary levels but 
transfer to the Provincial Schools for 
their secondary schooling, not only 
for more appropriate programs offered 
but also for the “deaf milieu”, if [may 
put it in those terms. In truth, many 


secondary pupils, given the choice, 
prefer residential living with their 
peers to the often isolating cir- 
cumstances of their home 
communities. 

The controversy regarding residen- 
tial versus day schools is also an old 
chestnut largely related to methods of 
communication as well as the extent 
to which the concept of a deaf socie- 
ty and deaf culture is esteemed as op- 
posed to integration and merging 
with the so called “hearing society’. 
Public Law 94-142 in the United 
States (1975) established full educa- 
tional opportunties for all handicap- 
ped children as a goal and “ap- 
propriate” education was mandated 
to be “the least restrictive environ- 
ment’, As you know, this has led to 
what many consider to be the 
mistaken notion that mainstreaming 
and the least restrictive environment 
are synonymous and led to very rapid 
decline in the enrolment and esteem, 
of the traditional State schools for the 
deaf. 

In Ontario, Bill 82 also advocates 
universal education in the most ap- 
propriate placement for all handicap- 
ped children. There had been a 
tendency in Ontario also for some 
parties to perpetuate the mainstream- 
ing as the least restrictive environ- 
ment misconception as well. Such a 
position has never been promulgated 
by the Ministry. There is no mention 
of the term “least restrictive environ- 
ment” in any legislation, regulation 
or directive; rather the term “most 
enabling environment’ is used. The 
placement of deaf children in instruc- 
tional settings that most resemble 
educational systems for hearing 
children is an important educational 
objective. Since 1972, schools for the 
deaf have made every attempt to have 
their curriculum, school governance 
and practice reflect that of regular 
schools. Deaf students are expected to 
take the same courses, often with ap- 
propriate adaptations, and to achieve 
the same learning goals as do hearing 
children. Deaf children in secondary 
schools have been subject to H.S,1 
and OSS. (documents defining 
secondary education in the province} 
since 1974 and there is every expec: 


tation that they will achieve educa- 
tional goals similar to those of hear- 
ing students, Wherever possible, deaf 
children are assisted and helped in 
regular programs, supported now by 
the considerable resource services of 
the Provincial School to which Il be 
referring in a moment. But the over- 
riding consideration is the assurance 
of a program fully consistent with the 
needs and abilities of individuals. 
The attainment of an appropriate 
balance between the advantages to 
the deaf child of integration and those 
gained from special education set- 
tings requires a careful assessment of 
both the student, the program and the 
nature and severity of the handicap. 
To put it in the vernacular, there are 
different strokes for different folks 
and how you swim is not nearly as 
important as the fact that you stay on 
top of the water. It is equally inap- 
Propiate to coerce or compel students 
better suited to integrated or resource 
support programs in local 
schoolboards to attend Provincial 
Schools as it is to deny the specializ- 
ed,segregated setting to pupils who 
are unable to benefit from the regular 
class environment educationally and 
socially, even with extensive 
resource support. Accurate 
understanding of the nature and 
severity of deafness as well as other 
family and social factors are fun- 
damental to such judgements, 
Where a decision is made that a 
pupil attend a Provincal School, it is 
most likely that his severity of han- 
dicap and oral competency preclude 
his ability to leam and benefit in a 
regular class and that he needs 
specialized help, probably supported 
by manual commucation, in a milieu 
that understands and makes accom- 
modations for deafness rather than 
‘compelling the deaf individual to ac 
commodate his handicap to the 
general mainstream, The quality and 
appropriateness of educational place- 
ment must be assessed in terms both 
of socialization and instruction. If it 
is felt that a student is best served in 
the segregated Provincial Schools’ set- 
ting, there must be in that setting a 
sufficient number of students, staff 
and other support systems to ensure 
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that there is indeed a habilitating en- 
vironment for the deafness instruc- 
tionally and socially; that there are 
sufficient numbers of peers to provide 
socialization, competition, friendship 
and challenge, and a sufficient 
number of staff to provide a breadth 
and quality of programming consis- 
tent with the aspirations and goals of 
education for all other children in the 
system, 

In addition to serving directly what 
might be termed the most handicap- 
ped or “most deaf’, if I can be that 
simplistic in terminology, segment of 
the population, Provincial Schools 
have other advantages in terms of 
staffing, expertise and facilities which 
enable them to undertake an increas- 
ingly important role in the larger 
spectrum of services for hearing- 
impaired individuals throughout the 
province. In Ontario, Schools for the 
Blind and Deaf have been Resource 
Centres for the hearing impaired and 
visually handicapped since 1971. The 
schools recently underwent an exten- 
sive reorganization to permit them to 
discharge their mandate more effec- 
tively. Most significant among the 
many changes that were made was 
the formation of a separate and iden- 
tifiable Resource Services Program 
within each school to enhance the 
schools’ capabilities to provide ap- 
propriate services to school boards 
and agencies that have hearing im- 
paired, visually handicapped or deaf- 
blind pupils in their jurisdiction. This 
role has taken on increased 
significance with the full implemen- 
tation of Bill 82, All services available 
to school boards, families and agen- 
cies are provided without charge and 
are available in both English and 
French. 

Generally speaking, the Provincial 
Schools’ Resource Services are will- 
ing to offer any help requested by 
school boards, agencies or families. In 
particular, the menu of their services 
is as follows: 

— Provincial Schools, Pre-school and 
Family Services try to ensure the 
direct visitation of all families of pre- 
school deaf children on a weekly basis 
to support early development of 
language, communication and social 


skills by parent and pupil instruction, 
the provision of media (tapes, 
literature, books etc,), involving other 
support agencies, group dynamics and 
support, general counselling and 
pupil assessment and records. Such 
service in remote areas is provided 
through a complex network of parent 
advisors as well as direct school per- 
sonnel. More than thirty staff and 
over a million dollars is devoted to 
this single activity. 

— Clinical Services; providing 
audiological, psychological, speech, 
vision and language assessments for 
clients referred by school boards and 
agencies as well as for pupils directly 
enrolled in Provincial Schools. En- 
couraging recent developments have 
been assisting local health nurses in 
developing and implementing hearing 
screening programs in their areas and 
a rapid expansion of parent counsell- 
ing on amplification equipment and 
unsage through the Ski-Hi Program in 
pre-school years. In the area of 
psychological assessment services, 
the Provincial Schools have assisted 
school boards in the administration 
interpretation of intelligence tests for 
hearing-impaired children and done 
pioneer work in the differential 
diagnosis of language impaired 
children as well as greatly expanded 
visual function assessment, evalua- 
tions and progam planning for deaf- 
blind children. 

— Educational Consultative Services 
are legion and encompass areas such 
as the consultation, preparing and up- 
dating board programs and plans for 
hearing-impaired resident pupils; 
recommendations regarding the set- 
ting up of programs including equip- 
ment needs, information and advice 
on the integration of hearing and 
visually impaired pupils into regular 
classes in schools; the monitoring of 
hearing-impaired children in board 
programs and counselling and advice 
to parents of pupils enrolled in board 
programs as well as in our own pre- 
school programs. 

— In regard to Professional Develop: 
ment Services, Provincial Schools 
make presentations to board super- 
visory personnel and Principals regar- 
ding the provision of appropriate pro- 


grams for hearing-impaired and 
visually-impaired children; provide 
resource workshops to assist local 
school staff to work more effectively 
with their clients and provide 
selected reading materials and han- 
outs etc. to boards’ professional staff. 
—The Provincial Schools are the ma- 
jor centres throughout the province 
for the development of leaming 
materials and media for visually han- 
dicapped and hearing-impaired 
children. The W. Ross Macdonald 
School in Brantford provides school 
boards throughout the whole pro- 
vince with braille, large print tex- 
tbooks and audio tapes; and has 
recently expanded these services to 
include large print and audio 
materials for post-secondary students. 
These services alone — school age 
and post secondary braille audio 
materials —are a multi-million dollar 
business throughout the province at 
the present time. 
— The Provincial Schools’ Media 
Centre in Belleville produces and 
distributes open captioned video pro- 
grams for classroom use. Over the 
years, ithas developed a considerable 
library of appropriately captioned 
video programs which are used in Pro- 
vineial Schools and can be loaned to 
ocal school boards for use in their 
programs. It has also begun to collect 
and distribute selected C.AL pro- 
grams for the deaf. 
— All of the schools have Parent and 
Family Services Consultants to pro- 
mote and coordinate communication 
skills training, organize special 
workshops for parents, assist in the 
establishment of parent support 
groups, develop library materials for 
parents and act, in general, as a 
liaison between school and home, All 
of the schools have Social Workers 
providing visitations and counselling 
to families and assistance with local 
referrals to community agencies. 
Tdon't wish to bore you with detail- 
ed statistics but I would ask you to 
cast a quick glance at these overheads 
listing the levels of service through 
1984 tq 1986 to give you some idea 
of the range and scope of all of these 
resource services that I have talked 
about. You will see that they involve 
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considerable numbers sccompanied 
by evidence of considerable 
achievement. 

Insummary, over eighty people and 
over four million dollars of provincial 
funds are devoted to providing 
regional resource services outside of 
Provincial Schools to hearing im- 
paired and visually impaired clients, 
served mainly by local school boards, 
but also by other agencies. This 
dramatic shift of the loci of services 
has been accomplished with relative- 
ly little dysfunction and provides a 
range and depth of services that no 
single local school board could ever 
hope to achieve, The Provincial 
Schools have indeed moved far 
beyond their traditional role of 
segregated, isolated schools for the 
deaf and have very much entered the 
mainstream of education throughout 
the province with their comprehen- 
sive support services. We are still very 
much in the game. In the lexicon of 
the recent Kelloge’s initiative sup- 
ported by Gallaudet College we're 
very much “Schools of the Future”. 

I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you might have. 
Thank you for your attention. 

R, Wollaston:hjdl 
/ACEHISP raw 
August 11, 1987 


“REDUCING 
ETHNOCENTRISM”’ 


Misunderstanding, — miscom- 
munication, and negative attitudeds 
— problems of ethnocentrism — are 
common in the day-to-day contact 
between any two different cultures. 
They can occur regularly when deaf 
and hearing children interact in 
schools. 

What is classroom ethnocentrism? 
It includes negative attitudes ex- 
hibited toward other culture groups 
being studied in the classroom or 
toward groups represented in the 
school itself. How will a teacher 
recognize ethnocentrism when it is 
expressed? There are two kinds of 
ethnocentrism, which —an- 
thropologists label cultural ab- 


solutism and cultural relativism 
(Guggenheim, 1970}: 

1, Cultural absolutism: When 
children respond to some foreign 
cultural behavior with a statement 
such as, “How awful . how could 
anyone do that?” they are looking at 
their own culture as superior. 

2. Cultural relativism: If the same 
children look at the same foregin 
behavior and say,'“Well, we have our 
ways, and they have theirs,” They are 
missing the idea of the unity that 
underlies all human behavior. 

The problem of reducing ethnocen- 
tric behavior in educational setting is 
complex because it involves both 
thinking and feeling. For example, a 
hearing person who looks down on a 
deaf peer's sign language may be ex- 
pressing ethnocentrism toward the 
deaf population rather than merely 
judging their method of 
communication 

The Deaf Population 
and Ethnocentrism 

How can we be sure that the 
misunderstandings between deaf and 
hearing people are forms of ethnocen- 
trism? We know that there is deaf 
‘subculture,’ Meadow (1975) has ex- 
plained its characteristics as (a) inter- 
marriage among deaf people, (b) 
membership in certain voluntary 
organizations, (c) membership in 
special religious organizations, (d) 
special opportunities in the arts for 
deaf people, (e) traditional residential 
schooling, and (f) use of American 
Sign Language 

Other research has found that peo- 
ple who are deaf believe that hearing 
people are more negative toward 
them than they really are (Schroedel 
& Schiff, 1972) and that hearing 
students attitudes toward deaf 
students can become more negative 
after a period of months of going to 
school together (Emerton & Rothman 
1978), 


METHODS FOR REDUCING 
ETHNOCENTRISM 

Researchers have found some ways 
to reduce ethnocentrism between dif- 
ferent cultural groups. We can apply 
some of these finding to the specific 
goal of increasing understanding, 


positive attitudes, and clear com- 
munication among both deaf and 
hearing children in mainstreamed 
school settings and adults in the 
workplace. The following six areas of 
research can be helpful in revealing 
ways to accomplish this goal, 


Predjudice Reduction 

Pate (1981) has reported that facts 
alone are not enough to reduce pre- 
judice toward another group, so 
teachers need to focus on attitudes, 
too, by asking children to openly 
discuss how they feel toward another 
group, 

People who have high self-image 
tend to have a low degree of prejudice 
Therefore, teachers need to help all 
children’ feel positive about 
themselves so that they will feel 
positive toward those who are 
diferent from them. 

The thinking, feeling, and 
behavioral components of prejudice 
are not necessarily related. Therefore, 
teachers may see children expressing 
kind words but prejudiced feelings 
toward children of different groups. 
To uncover their true attitudes, 
teachers should confront children in- 
dividually when their behavior does 
not match their expressed words, The 
first step toward changing attitudes is 
for individuals to admit what they 
feel now. 

Film and other media also tend to 
improve intergroup attitudes. In 
schools, multimedia lessons on 
deafness may go further than books 
and discussion to help improve at- 
titudes of hearing students. 

Social contacts among members of 
different groups may reduce pre- 
judice, whereas isolation of deaf 
children may foster prejudice toward 
them. Therefore, the more direct con- 
tact between deaf and hearing 
children, the better. Classes of hear- 
ing children should experiment with 
joint field trips and other acticities 
with special classes of deaf children. 


Expression of Negativism 
and Cultural Contact, 

Another study looked at attitude 
changes between deaf and hearing 
people after an 8-week period in 
which deaf student teachers taught 
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full-time classes of hearing pubic 
school students (Martin, 1983). The 
study showed a clear improvement in 
attitudes of the hearing children 
toward the deaf teachers, supporting 
the idea that regular contact between 
the two cultures can reduce 
ethnocentrism. 

If a regular pubic school has a 
special day-class of deaf children, 
those children need to have regular, 
supervised interaction with hearing 
children. Recess is not enough; lunch 
period, joint projects, and paired 
reading activities could help develop 
more positive attitudes. 

But what do these studies mean for 
hearing learners who have no oppor- 
tunity to interact with with deat 
Jeamers and vice versa? The data sug- 
gest two other instructional con 
tions for reducing ethnocentrism: (a) 
providing sufficient time for indepth 
study of both deaf and hearing 
cultures in social studies and (b) a 
classroom climate that allows open. 
expression and discussion of 
students’ initial negativism toward 
other cultures. Teachers need to en- 
courage students to express their 
negative attitudes so that they can be 
discussed openly. 

Process of Stereotyping 

The work of Glock, Wuthnow, 
Pilievin, and Spencer (1975) showed 
that “cognitive sophistication''is also 
important in reducing negative at- 
titudes toward other groups, This 
sophistication requires that children 
understand the mental process of 
stereotyping and labeling as well as 
the other culture's life experience and 
history. Therefore, teachers should 
teach both deaf and hearing children 
about how stereotypes are formed. 
‘Activities could include showing how 
@ picture of one poor beggar in tat- 
tered clothes in New Delhi could 
make us wrongly generalize that all 
Indians are poor if we do not know all, 
the facts. 

Countering Stereotypes 

Freedman, Gotti, and Holtz (1981) 
built on Glock’s work by teaching 
elementary students about this 
stereotyping process and then show- 
ing them some examples of 


“counterstereotypic” behavior by 
members of ethnic groups (e.g., Puer- 
to Rican celebrities in the United 
States]. Students demonstrated reduc- 
ed stereotypic attitudes after the use 
of these two techniques. 

Percoraro (1970) also found that ex- 
posing children to the positive con- 
tributions to the American heritage 
by an ethnic subgroup (Native Amer- 
cians) could improve their attitudes 
toward that subgroup, In this vein, 
teachers of hearing and deaf students 
could teach about the contributions 
of famous deaf persons to American 
society, both now and in the past. 

Three books that would be useful 
for this purpose are Fastest Woman 
on Earth by A.M Thacher (1980); 
Works of James O'Connor, the Deaf 
Poet by J. O'Connor (1882), and 
Representative Deaf Persons of the 
United States of America, edited by 
J. E, Gallagher (1898). 

Simulating the Other Culture 

‘The Hawaii State Department of 
Education (1981) developed a 
framework for studying another 
culture that included the following 
activities: 

* exploring an“arranged’ or artificial 
cultural environment in the 
classroom, 

* raising questions about that 
culture, and 

* observing and analyzing each 
other's behaviors, 

Thus, the classroom could become 
a kind of anthropology “lab”. 
Teachers could set up a “deaf” en- 
vironment for hearing children by 
having them carefully insert cotton in 
their ears and list their feelings and 
sensations for a period of 5 minutes. 
They would then remove the cotton 
and share the insights they gained 
about being “deaf.” 

Some teachers have also taught 
hearing children come basic sign 
language and helped them to unders- 
tand how the use of a manual 
language assists some deaf persons to 
distinguish between sounds that take 
similar shapes on the lips (e.g., m'’ 
and “b”). Without some visual cue, a 
deaf person cannot distinguish such 
pairs 


Teaching Logical 
Categorization 

Still another method may be worth 
testing: teaching children how to find 
underlying similarities as well as the 
more obvious differences among 
peoples. The program Instrumental 
Enrichment (Feuerstein, 1980} 
teaches students how to compare and 
categorize on a logical basis. Teachers 
can also teach children better 
categorization skills by having them 
look at a randomly organized collec- 
tion of pictures of objects, such as 
tools arranged ona flannelboard, then 
listing the criteria for sorting them 
(color, size, shape, number, etc), sor- 
ting them into categories, and label- 
ing the categories. Then, teachers can 
ask, ‘What is the same about all the 
pictures, even though they are in 
separate labeled groups?” (They are 
all still tools.) These same categoriza- 
tion skills can be applied to pictures 
of people. No matter how many 
separate groups and labels one might 
invent (skin color, eye shape, face 
shape, hair color, etc,), they are all 
still people, and people are all similar 
in needing food, shelter, clothing, 
beliefs, and love. 
Summary 

‘These research studies suggest the 
following classtoom strategies for the 
teacher who wants to reduce 
ethnocentrism among deaf and hear- 
ing students: 
1. Provide multiple opportunities for 
deaf and hearing students to interact, 
ona regular basis, preferably on joint 
projects or activities. 
2, Give deaf and hearing children the 
opportunity to discuss openly why 
they react positively or negatively 
toward each other, 
3, Encourage children to express in 
what ways their own culture might 
appear strange to a person from the 
other group. For example, hearing 
children should imagine which 
aspects of spoken language might ap- 
pear bizarre to a deaf person. 
4. Discuss the fundamental ways in 
which all human groups are similar 
(kinship, division of tasks, language, 
prolonged childhood dependency, 
belief system, use of symbols, tool 
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systems, etc.) Deaf and hearing peo- 
ple are equally “human” because 
each group has established its own 
specific responses to those same 
needs. 

5. Teach children about the pro- 
cesses by which humans develop 
stereotypes and have them list the 
ways in which they have seen 
themselves follow those processes in 
judging or misjudging deaf or hearing 
children. 

6, Teach students that there is a wide 
variation of behavior within any 
culture; thus, stereotyping is bound 
to be false (e.g,, some deaf people use 
sign language, while others do not). 
7. Point out some nonstereotypic 
behaviours of both groups. For exam- 
ple, numerous deaf persons today 
have earned Ph.D/s and teach in 
universities. 

8, Teach about the positive contribu- 
tions to human life by both groups. 
For example, focus on well-known 
deaf actors or athletes. 

9. Help students to create and 
analyze a written description of a 
model culture in order to develop 
their thinking tools for understanding 
the deaf or hearing culture 


‘The teacher's yearly plan for using 
these methods would include the 
following activities: 

1. Working at the beginning of the 
school year with the principal and 
other teachers to plan joint activities 
for deaf and hearing children. 
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2. Working with the Parent-Teacher 
Association to schedule their fall 
meeting around the topic “Improving 
Children’s Attitudes Toward Han- 
dicaps,” in which parents of han- 
dicapped and nonhandicapped 
children would share their own ex- 
periences add positive suggestions. 
3. Inviting a guest speaker into the 
classroom to tell about deafness, 
teach some sign language, and 
describe the problems of being deaf. 
4, Planning at least one social studies 
unit on deaf culture to teach children 
about the traditions of the deaf com- 
munity and sign language in 
America. This would be the place for 
multimedia presentations and 
teaching about the stereotyping 
process. 

5, Incorporating into the reading pro- 
gram some biographies of famous 
deat persons in history, 

6. Inviting deaf and hearing children 
to tell each other, in pairs, about ex- 
periences,problems, and solutions 
they have in communication, This 
could take place once a week, perhaps 
on Friday afternoons during a special 
activity period, A sign language inter- 
preter would be important in ensur- 
ing communication among these 
children. 

7. Invite a skilled parent to visit the 
classroom twice a week throughout 
the year to teach the hearing children 
basic sign language, which they could 
use during the regular interaction 
times with deaf children, 


believe that the critics of 
“mainstreaming, the Congressionally 
legislated albatross which, Tim told, has 
afflicted so many American schools, 
can justifiably point to our school shop 
system as the altemative when 
defending the values of separate special 
education, 

The individualized programmes 
which our teachers devised in 
recognition of a pupil’s special needs, 
and which provided a highly 
‘motivating course, which many hearing 
drop-outs appear to have lacked, is a 
feature which has enabled our staff to 
achieve a very high student success 
rate. 


A local teacher of deaf children can 
also serve the regular classroom 
teacher as a valuable resource and 
support person in learning to employ 
these and other ideas and in solving 
problems that may arise between deat 
and hearing students, 

Conclusion 

Teachers have a responsibility to 
take advantage of what is known 
about ways to intervene in the 
tendency toward ethnocentrism. If 
teachers and administrators. truly 
believe that positive interaction bet- 
ween handicapped and nonhan- 
dicapped persons can lead to a bet- 
ter world for everyone, then they 
must employ the techniques 
available to them for fostering such 
interaction on a regular basis. 

Only as educators take advantage 
of these useful procedures can they 
hope to promote a world where the 
word “handicap” will lose its 
original negative connotation and in- 

stead be seen as merely another 
manifestation of the amazing varia- 
tion in human characteristics. It is 
not bad to be different; it is only in- 
teresting to be different. At the core, 
we are all human, 
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‘Teachers proudly pointed to our lack 
of serious discipline problems, the 
absence of vandalism in the building, 
the respect which pupils exhibited 
toward members of the staff, including 
our capable secretary and caretaker, 
and to the good ‘esprit de corps” This 
vas all in spite of the increased 
numbers of pupils with “personal!” 
problems, student concer over the 
availability of future employment, 
general apathy toward the quantity and 
guality of work produced, the perceived 
lack of continuity in the general goals 
of education in a “bandwagon’’ era the 
demand for freedoms without 
assuming responsibilities and 
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tightening budget restraints. 

Previous to the opening of the Boys’ 
Vocational Building our pupils did not, 
other than in the Intermediate “Voca- 
tional Guidance” rotation, receive any 
training in more than one senior shop. 
Various new arrangements were now 
possible and were tired, Pupils were 
rotated, in their first two senior years, 
through allied shops which they and 
their parents selected. It enabled them, 
and us, to evaluate if each had the ap- 
titudes and attributes which were 
necessary for success, ic. the desire, 
the patience, special sense, eye-hand 
co-ordination, etc. 

With all the facilities immediately 
concentrated in one building split 
‘training programmes were often very 
closely related, and flexibility within 
the block timetables allowed quick 
modification of an individual's studies. 
Our teachers became very adept at 
devising and revising procedures to 
overcome a handicap, to use an observ- 
ed ability, to bring a feeling of fulfill- 
ment, to motivate or to give a sense of 
direction. 

While the Department of Education 
had spelled out our general course con- 
tent in most vocational subjects in its 
RP27, it was the ability of our men to 
continually make adaptations to fit the 
individual needs of pupils which 
resulted in the success rate achieved. 

Shop by shop area we will delineate 
rather superficially, because actital 
courses have been spelled out in great 
detail in successive “Canadians” an 
overview of the facilities, equipment 
changes which benefitted courses, 
typical kinds of work done in training 
and how modifications were made to 
meet perceived needs, 

It was my good fortune to be given 
the challenge to lead one of the finest, 
most competent staffs in any school 
anywhere. Credit for the status which 
‘our programmes attained among 
schools for the deaf in America and 
beyond should go to them, It was my 
privilege to direct and knit the effort. 


Industrial Arts 
‘The federal government agreement 
with the provinces to fund vocational 

facilities, under which the province 
received assistance for our new 
‘building, was designed only for post- 
elementary education. It was a 
triumph of wise diplomacy on the part 
of our officials who convinced others 
that the 


large area, originally designated for a 
millwork shop, could serve the special 
needs of our pupils. It was, following 
the approved plans, provided with only 
one teacher's office, one classroom and 
one wash-up area. After we moved in 
the Millwork was combined with the 
Cabinetmaking programme where it 
belonged. 


School maintenance carpenters 
quickly set to work to divide the large 
area into two Industrial Arts Shop by 
erecting a partition across the centre, 
Actually the division was a wall of 
two foot cubicle storage lockers on 
both sides, suitably closed in to the 
joists, The individual doors were added 
later by our Carpentry shop pupils. 

By moving the Industrial Arts shops 
into close proximity to the senior 
shops our pupils, in their daily activity 
for three years and in intershop visits, 
could become familiar with what went 
on and what opportunities were going 
to be available to them later. We were 
able too, as timetables allowed, to 
rotate our older LA, classes through 
these senior shops s0 pupils and 
parents could make more realistic deci- 
sions in choosing areas of training. 
Visitors too could follow the steps in 
our programme much more easily. 


‘Mr, Gordon Brown moved his 
classes from the Main School base- 
ment into the north half to carry on 
the Elementary Mechanics classes as 
Industrial Arts - Metal. The south sec- 
tion became the classroom for LA~ 
Wood. 


‘Mr, Brown accepted the challenge of 
classes of particularly difficult pupils 
by devising many high-interest ac- 
tivities which gradually incorporated 
more and more difficult metal work. 
They even plastercast “curling stones” 
and made a small “rink” out behind 
on which to practise when the class 
had worked well. 


In June 1970 Mr. Brown, who had 
sought to teach in the Northwest Ter 
ritories, resigned and went to teach 
retarded classes near Picton. That fall I 
took over the metal programme and 
proceeded to develop an expanded 
course using a series of sheet-metal 
projects using metric measurements. 
Since many of these were similar to 
‘ones developed in the old A-M shop it 
‘was only necessary to expand the pro- 
gramme and introduce many very sim- 
ple items within the capability of the 
younger pupils. It did give me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop 


concepts as to how we should proceed 
in teaching lineal metric measurement. 
‘As a result of the experience T selected 
the millimeter and meter as the only 
two units of daily usage to eliminate 
confusion. 

So that the Drafting classes could be 
continued, Mr, John Doran, who had 
just completed his teaching training, 
came for the year 71-72 to work with 
the LA.-Metal classes. 

By the end of June 1972 Mr. Thomas 
A. Stanley, our first shop teacher to 
earn his B.A. degree, had completed his 
teacher training and came into the 
shop in the fall. He has proven to be 
an exceptionally fine speech teacher 
and his classes received excellent 
language training, He expanded the 
course into the areas of ceramics, 
acrylics, candlemaking, alkaline, et- 
ching, copper tooling, and rapousse 
work and his sympathetic understan- 
ding of the multichandicapped child 
has been a terrific asset to the school. 

Since Mr. Stratton had left at 
Christmas time and Mr. Emest F. 
Allore, the teacherdesignate, was still 
enrolled in teacher-training, Mr, 
Charles Freemantle continued to act as; 
supply teacher until June ‘64, The em- 
pathy which he had for his pupils 
made his tenure remarkably successful 

In September then Mr. Allore, who 
had taught this subject at St. Michael's, 
‘Academy in Belleville, took over the 
instruction of classes, Emie had much 
artistic talent and developed a pro- 
gramme drawing out the creative 
abilities of his young classes especially 
in seeing the possibilities in the 
unique grain of pieces of wood. All 
boys in their seventh, eighth and ninth 
years in school (if they had come as 
beginners) got two periods each day for 
half of each of their three years, spend- 
ing an equal time leaming the basic 
metal work. 

When we were searching for a place 
and time to introduce a vocational 
science programme for senior shop 
pupils Mr. Allore undertook to add 
this to his work. 

‘Mr. Allore’s health suffered from the 
strain of difficult classes and frequent- 
ly Mr. Lewis Watson, a retired foreman 
from American Optical, came in the 
fill the breach. At Christmas in 1973 
Mr. Allore felt that the real estate field 
‘was the challenge he should tum to 
and he resigned. 

During the next six months, I, 
holding a qualification in develop a 
totally new course of some seventy 
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sequential wood projects using lineal 
metric measurements, The display of 
these has been used ever since for 
teaching purpose. 

In Sept. '74 it was our good fortune 
that Mr. Gary A. Snider, a highly 
qualified and long experienced teacher 
in the Metro Toronto system, and who 
was teaching Industrial Arts at the 
Robarts School in London, requested a 
transfer to Belleville. He has continued 
to provide a programme for the chang- 
ing type of multi-handicapped pupil, 
adding many new projects to the 
assortment available for teaching 
skills. He has also added a science 
class and mathematics for the senior 
aphasics as the requirements occurred, 
His course emphasizes the need to 
think out the steps in making a pro- 
ject. Most of these can be altered to in- 
crease or decrease the difficulty to 
match the pupil's ability. 

At the same time he 


attempts to have the pupils come up 
with variations, and frequently with 
brand new ideas, 

This appears to be a good place to 
recall another instance of how the 
wisdom of Departmental officials, in 
this case Mr. H. R. Beattie, :he Direc- 
tor of Special Schools, did greatly 
benefit our Industrial Arts and other 
shops. When the Department decided 
to discontinue Industrial Arts training 
in the Teachers’ Colleges the equip- 
ment was listed for disposal, Mr. 
Beattie arranged for the schools in 
Belleville, Milton and Brantford to ac- 
quire what could benefit their pro- 
grammes. I was delegated to go to 
Toronto, 

All the way up on the early moming 
train I reviewed our various shop 
courses and the directions we could go 
if we had added equipment. Upon ar- 
rival in Mr. Beattie’s area I was given a 
sheaf of lists from all the Teachers’ 


Colleges. As soon as possible, and 
working alone, I selected sheets of 
what I knew to be very new colleges 
at Windsor, Long Branch and St. 
Catharines. I quickly scanned the lists 
looking for expensive power equip- 
ment, hand-held power tools, and then 
settled in to select needed hand tools 
and valuable supplies such as band-saw 
blades. T also selected equipment for 
Miss Daly's Home Economics classes, 
By the time Mr. Arthur Britton, 
Milton's bursar, had arrived in late 
moming the “damage had been done.” 
To put it plainly he was much disturb- 
ed to find my “B" beside the “gems.” 

Tt was a distinct advantage for us 
since I had a very comprehensive 
Knowledge of our courses and equip- 
ment, while Mr, Britton could not 
know the needs of the relatively new 
shops at Milton, 
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This is the final issue of the Canadian for this school year and we are pleased 
to feature the 1988 graduating class of Sir James Whitney School. We have a 
fairly large number of graduating students and at the time of writing this editorial, 
most of the students have confirmed their plans for next year. This includes 
two students who will be attending Gallaudet University in Washington, six 
students who have applied and been accepted at Madonna College in Livonia, 
Michigan, one student who will be attending Red River College in Winnipeg, 
three students who will be involved in a Vocational Assessment Program, one 
student accepted into an Apprenticeship Program, six students who will be go- 
ing directly into employment areas, two students who have been accepted into 
the Bridging Program with support from Vocational Rehabilitation and eleven 
students who have requested the opportunity to return to Sir James Whitney 
fora specialized post secondary program, These students who are retuming will 
be involved in either vocational life skills programs or full time academic 
schedules in preparation for college and/or university. This is a rather large 
number of post secondary students but we are hoping to respond to the requests 
of the students in establishing individual adult programs to meet the objectives 
that these students have for their future. I did have the opportunity earlier to 
write a special message to our graduates in the Yearbook so I am a little afraid 
of repeating myself in this editorial. I know that the graduates are aware of how 
proud we are of each of them and I would like to, on behalf of all of the students 
and staff at Sir James Whitney, wish each graduating student a very happy, suc- 
cessful and fulfilling future. Our 1988 graduating exercises are scheduled for 
Thursday, June 9 and I am sure that many more words of appreciation and 
recognition will be given to the graduating class of 1988 (which we will be repor- 
ting on early in the Fall) 


If I may, I would also like to take this opportunity to express my personal 
appreciation to Mr. Gord Mortaley, our new Graphic Arts teacher. Mr. Mor- 
taley joined the staff last September replacing two of our former graphic arts 
teachers and this did involve a great deal of preparation and planning on his 
part. Mr. Mortaley and his graphic arts students were able to do several copies 
of the Canadian this year even though there were a great deal of requests for 
other printing projects. As Editor I do appreciate the work that Mr. Mortaley 
and the students have done this year regarding the Canadian and I look forward 
to continuing co-operation and support in the next school year. 


This school year will end on June 24th and school will open again for students 
on Wednesday, September 7th. Tuesday, September 6th, will be a Professional 
Development Day for the staff at the school. I do hope that all of the students 
and staff have a relaxing and safe summer vacation, 
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Graduates 


Class of 
88 


LAUREEN BASKERVILLE 
Hometown — Richmond Hill 
Ambition — Going to Gallaudet 
University for further education 


SHAWN BOISSONEAU 
Hometown — Belleville 
Ambition —To go to college for 
future studies or to find a job 


CHERYL ANDREW 
Hometown — Oshawa 
Ambition —I will be returning 
to school as a post graduate then 
g0 to George Brown College 


YVON BASTIEN 
Hometown — Metcalfe 
Ambition —To go to Gallaudet 
University for future studies 
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MARIA BOSSIO 

Hometown — Sault Ste Marie 
Ambition — To go to Madonna 
College for future studies 


} 


MICHAEL AUSTIN 
Hometown — Roslin 
Ambition — To go to Madonna 
College to take Medical Lab 
Techonolgy 


Fe) 
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KELLI — ANNE BEAUDOIN 
Hometown — North Bay 
Ambition — to work with 
animals in a vet clinic in North 
Bay 


SHAWN CRONE 

Hometown — Unionville 
Ambition — To go to Gallaudet 
University for Business 


Graduates 


Class of 


88 
ROBERT MICHEL MARC NOBLE 


Hometown — Ottawa Hometown — Wellington 
Ambition — Small machine Ambition — To go to Gallaudet 
repairer University for computer studies 


CHRIS PLATT SONIA PROULX GLORIA RICH 

Hometown — Demoresyille Hometown — Hawkesbury Hometown — Powassan 
Ambition — Go for bridging pro- Ambition — To go to George Ambition — Looking fora job in 
gram or look for a job Brown College to take major in Ontario Hydro in North Bay 


accounting 


BRUCE RUTTAN SYLVAIN ORPHIR SAUVE STEVE SCHOPP 
Hometown — Napanee Hometown — Alexandria,Ont. Hometown — Sault Ste Marie 
Ambition —To go to College for Ambition —To work in GM fac Ambition — Be a machinist 


electricity studies tory in Oshawa 


Graduates 


Class of 
"88 


DARRYL LEBLANC 
Hometown — Sardis, BC. 
(Chilliwack, B.C.) 

Ambition — Take course for 
computer repairs in BC. 


JON MAINVILLE 
Hometown — Dartmouth, N.S, 
Ambition — To continue his 
education 


MARK CUNDAL 
Hometown — Carrying Place 
Ambition — To eventually have 
my own woodworkinglcarpentry 
shop 


KEVIN LEWIS 
Hometown — Pembroke 
Ambition — Thruway Muffler 
centre in Belleville 


BRUNO MANGIARDI 
‘Hometown — Sault Ste Marie 
Ambition — To go to George 
Brown College for print studies 


VINCENT GRAHAM. 
Hometown — Windsor,Ont, 
Ambition — To be an audio 
technician 


TRACY LLYOD 
Hometown — Trenton 


Ambition — Planning to go 
Madonna College for a Business 
Administrator Course 


SUSAN MAXWELL 
Hometown — Kakabeka Falls 
Ambition — To go to Red River 
College for future studies 


Graduates 


Class of 
"88 aE 


Hometown — Ajax, Ont. 


Ambition — Planning to go to 
Madonna College 
shop 


sad 


DAVID WAINRIGHT GLENN WASSON 

| Hometown — Toronto Hometown — Belleville 
Ambition — To go to a college Ambition — Going to Madonna 
in Toronto College for future studies 


ROD WHITE GIESELLE WOOD—SALOMON, 
Hometown — Belleville Hometown — Sault Ste. Marie 
Ambition — Looking fora job in Ambition — To go to Madonna 
Graphic Ares College for Business Education 


DAVID WADE TILLETT 
Hometown — Bracebridge 


Ambition — Become a draft 
sman and work in father's 
business 


LESLIE WELLMAN. 
Hometown — Peterborough 
Ambition — Take a job training. 
at St, Joseph’s Hospital 


HOLLY STADDON 
Hometown — Foxboro 
Ambition — Hopes to continue 
more on-the job training 


Yesterday, Mr. Huff came to Sir James Whitney School to show the 
students in Mrs. Miller’s class some reptiles. 

Some reptiles we saw were a stuffed Caiman, a Chuckwalla lizard, 
a Box turtle, a Gopher snake and a Royal Python. The python comes 
from India. We also saw the skin off a dead python’s body. It was three 
meters long. It can kill people by squeezing them so they cannot breathe. 
Only very big pythons can kill people. The skin of the snake was soft 
and dry. Their skin was brown and black and their bellies were white. 
I petted both of the snakes. 


by Karen Marshall, 11A 
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LAFOND 


MR. HCREID, 
EDUCATIONAL 
COORDINATOR 
ELEMENTARY 
PROGRAM 


LAFOND DONATION 

Since 1978, Mr. and Mrs. Lafond 
have been involved in the Motorama 
Show held annually in Timmins, On- 
tario. This weekend event is made up 
of car showings, games, contests and 
a dance. Throughout their involve- 
ment in this project, The Lafonds 
have put the proceeds of this event 
towards many worthwhile causes, 
This year the money was shared bet- 
‘ween The Sir James Whitney School, 
The new hospital in Timmins, and 
the Timmins Chapter of Voice 

Although their daughter Terri is 
now in our secondary school pro- 
gram, The Lafonds presented a che- 
que for $6,500 to the elementary pro- 
gram. This generous donation has 
enabled us to purchase computers 
and related equipment. We are most 
appreciative to Mr. and Mrs. Lafond 
for providing us with an opportunity 
to enhance the computer literacy of 
our elementary students. 


The Way 
It Was 


In the 
New 
Vocational 
Building 


AUTO BODY & MAINTENANCE 

When the decisions were made regar- 
ding the shop subject areas to be 
taught in the new building the 
Superintendent and Departmental of- 
ficials were well aware that only three 
schools for the deaf in United States 
‘were teaching, and having limited suc- 
cess with, Auto Mechanics. Our school 
‘was to introduce a course which would 
tend to minimize the auditory han- 
dicap and have a good future - Auto 
Body. The choice was wide and so was 
their selection of George E. Westwell, 
a former Ottawa auto body shop 
operator. 

‘The four months in the fall of 1963 
had given a foretaste of what his pro- 
gramme would be when he could 
move out of the old firehall. It would 
be a skills development course. 

‘The new shop had three large bays, 
plus an adjoining drive-in spray booth. 
It also had a floor hoist and fume ex- 
haust system. There was room for at 
Teast six cars on the floor and work 
bench space for several panels. Like 
the other shops it had its classroom. 
and office and, very shortly, George 
began to build a reputation as an 
outstanding classroom teacher as well 
as master of his trade. Collections of 
teaching aids were gradually assembl- 
ed; information sheets, transparencies 
and test sheets were prepared and 
troduced and used to drill the pupil 
on the new nomenclature of the trade. 
Using a combination of classroom and 
practical work, students were brought 
along in a highly organized sequential 
course, 

The pupils proceeded from small 
dents to larger complex ones, through 
stretching and shrinking practices, 
much R. R. and R work, as they called 
the removal, repair and replacement 
‘sequence. They leamed to create new 
rocker panels, dog legs, new floors and 
door sections. They removed and 
replaced glass, headliners and dashes, 
Hinges, door locks and other hardware 
was adjusted. It was a complete course. 


So great was the number of staff re- 
quests to have work done, that long 
Waiting lists grew each year. With per- 
sonnel realizing the professional quali- 
ty of the work done for only replace- 
ment charges, Mr. Westwell devised a 
scheme whereby he could provide his 
pupils with their own tools of the 
trade, By this plan requisitioners not 
only repaid the school for supplies us- 
ed but made a substantial contribution 
to a Pupils’ Shop Fund, At the end of 
each year the accumulated money was 
‘used to purchase quantities of 
specialized auto body tools. Each pupil 
received tools, so that, through his 
years in the shop, he could graduate 
with the basic essentials he needed to 
g0 to work, Mr. Westwell’s plan im- 
mediately spread to the other senior 
shops, many of which, of course, did 
not have the “eaming capacity” since 
much of their work was done for the 
school. Fortunately too, they did not 
need such an array of special tools in 
their trades, 

Tt would not be too far wrong to 
award this shop the prize for the 
highest “esprit de comps.” One of the 
ways this was built, was the pro- 
minently displayed collection of 
photographs of the shop graduates, 
Visitors were awed by the extremely 
high percentage of former pupils work- 
ing in the trade for which they had 
trained, but who had gone on at work 
to eam provincial licenses through the 
Department of Labour. These photos 
served too, to encourage those who 
tended to become disenchanted by 
their lack of progress . .. “that boy 
‘was not as good as you are when he 
came in.” The pictures provided a 
silent censure for those whose 
discipline problems might mean that 
their faces might not appear as 
graduates, 

‘The carefully plotted essential 
course had tended to change little 
except to keep abreast with new 
materials of body construction and 
new repair techniques. There was 
changing emphasis from group to 
group and from year to year. There 
have been some variations worth 
nothing, Pupils were permitted in their 
final two years to bring in their own 
auto and do the body work on it so 
that when they graduated they had a 
“good car.’” Some years there were two 
such cars under repair, others one 
only. 

There was always a high level of in- 
terest when pupils were ‘customizing’ 
a car, That is, they were changing its 


appearance. A fourdoor sedan became 
a truck with a new cab for use of the 
maintenance staff. Another car was 
completely reshaped so that it had the 
features of three different cars and had 
been lengthened. These projects were 
highly motivating and made conversa- 
tion inside shop and out. 

Since the course required the 
dismembering of cars so that they 
could be studied, it was most gratify- 
ing to have persons donate vehicles to 
the shop. Some twenty of these, an 
average of two a year, were either 
ragged in or limped in. By the time 
they were stripped, their panels 
patched like a quilt, their skins pealed 
off, the framing studied, the chassis 
bent and then restraightened the 
cadaver was unrecognizable. The 
chunks of pieces which the auto body 
‘vwultures” rejected were only good for 
remelting, 

This shop was the first to inaugurate 
the on-the-job-training programme off 
the campus. By this, senior pupils were 
placed with area body shops to gain 
experience under real conditions, By 
sending out only those who had 
reached a level of proficiency where 
they could benefit, one day a week at 
first and later two days a week, the co- 
operation from local operators was ex- 
ceptional. It resulted in several boys 
being hired upon graduation. We chose 
this weekly system so that a pupil 
could get immediate help back in the 
shop. Other schools put pupils out for 
a month or more ‘and by the time they 
retumed to shop they had forgotten 
their problems. Also, by personally 
discussing his boys with the shop 
‘managers where they were training, 
‘Mr. Westwell was able to give the 
pupil the extra help which each 
needed. (The same procedure was 
followed by other shops.) 

The on-the job off-campus training 
for seniors also spread to other shops 
which similarly demanded a level of 
proficiency before being considered. 
The school kitchen provided a lunch 
for them. Taxis took them to shops 
located far from city bus routes. In 
later years one or two pupils bicycled 
or drove their own vehicles. 

To be successful in auto body work 
an individual needed certain special 
traits, ic. exceptional patience, fine 
eye+hand co-ontination, persistence, 
judgment, satisfaction only with 
perfection, etc. Those with muscular 
disorders or physically week were 
given an opportunity but usually 
changed to another trade. 


